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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1847. 


inailpsinetanin 
4 UIETLY and quickly the 
a\) auditory of the Theatre 
y Royal Drury-lane has been 
wholly re-decorated, afford- 
ing us a fit opportunity to 
preserve for our readers a 
view of the interior of that building. As 
oceasion offers we shall continue the series, 
with the addition, probably, of the plan of one 
or two of the most convenient and effective, 

The present theatre was commenced, under 
the direction of Mr. B. Wyatt, on the 29th of 
October, 1811, and opened to the pablie on 
the 10th of October in the following year. Its 
predecessor, opened in 1794, was burnt down 
on the 24th of February, 1809.* 

In 1822 the interior of the theatre was re- 
modelled under the direetion of Mr. 8. Beazley, 
the architect, by the late Mr. Peto, for whom, 
if we remember rightly, the present Mr. 
CGirissell had the general overlooking from first 
to last. The portico in Brydges-street and the 
colonnade in Russell-street were afterwards 
added. 

In respect of the alterations, the account we 
have already quoted says :—‘“ In its original 








state, as constructed by Mr. Wyatt, the audi- | 
tory included three-fourths of a circle, the 

diameter of which, across the pit to the line of 
the breastwork of the dress-boxes, was 58 feet; | 
and the extreme distance, from the front of | 
the stage to the back wall of the boxes facing | 
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pit being boarded over for “ promenade eon- 
certs,” with which the theatre will open 
next week. The decorations are simple, 
although exceedingly effective, and may be 
dgscribed in a few words, The ground 
of the whole is a faint blossom colour, ap- 
proaching a white, and the ornaments, which 
are all appliqué, are gilt. To speak more in 
detail :—The fronts of all the boxes are laced 
with a trellis of large mesh, formed of an en- 
riched moulding gilt, and upon this, festoons of 
detached flowers, very nicely modelled, also gilt, 
are supended. On the dress boxes the festoons 
are looped through wreaths ; on the next tier, 
getting lighter as they rise, they are tied with 
a gilt riband, and on the front of the third tier 
the festoon consists of riband only, instead of 
flowers. The fluted Corinthian columns which 
form the proscenium, two on each side, have 
their caps and bases gilt; the flutes, it will be 
remembered, are real apertures, to assist the 
view from the private boxes between them, 
and are entwined by a continuous wreath of 
flowers gilt, as are also the small columns 
which support the boxes throughout the house, 
The whole of the ornaments, fruit and flower 
work, are of papier mdché,—the ornamented 
moulding which forms the trellis being of a 
new patent machine-made kind,—and were 
made, gilt, and fixed, in five weeks, by Mr. 
Bielefeld. 

The ceiling is painted to represent the sky 
seen from a roofless building, and much inge- 
nuity is exhibited in the endeavours which are 


| made to avoid those contradictions to the de- 


ception, which usually present themselves in 
such an arrangement. A continuation of the 
gilt trellis work, rising from the walls, forms 
an enclosure around the lower part of the 
circle (interfered with by the opening for the 


it, was 53 feet 9 inches, The present form, gallery), through which the atmosphere is 


as designed by Mr. Beazley, is nearly that of | 


the horse-shoe; the extremities converging 
from a semi-circle, of 51 feet 6 inches in the 
chord, into an elliptical curve, which decreases, 
from the above width, to 46 feet 6 inches at its 
termination near the stage: from the front of 
the latter to the dress-boxes, the extreme dis- 
tance is 48 feet.” 

The following are some of the dimensions 
given :-— 


Span of the roof of the auditory between ft. in. 


the extreme walls......secsccsseese 22 & 
Width of the prosceniumin front ...... 46 6 
Ditto, at the curtain .......0c--sercees 40 0 
Height of proscenium, to the centre of the 

MIO NK i a eeEP EK eh oe knead ehaistan.. 40.0 
The extent of the stage, from the orchestra 

Te See WEE, OO kn ce ccinciccasae © 
Width of stage from wallto wall ...... 77 5 
Height of the flats and side scenes....,. 21 0 


The plan isa parallelogram of 131 feet from 
north to south, and 237 feet from east to west, 
exclusive of scene rooms, which extend further 
eastward. The auditory is nearly in the centre: 
the entrance hall, lobbies, &c., are to the 
west, the stage to the east: the green rooms, 
&c., on the south side of the latter. 

We may add, for it is worthy of note, that 
the staircases and approaches are fire-proof, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain as many 
persons as could at any time be within the 
theatre. Wyatt, in his “ Observations on the 
Design, &c.,” which he published, points this 
out, and alludes to the means they present to 
obviate the danger of an alarm of fire. 

Our engraving shews the present appear - 
ance of the house as seen from the stage; the 
base dee grog yon — nS on —— 
Brayley.in Britton’s **Publie Buildings of London,” Vol. 1, was 
Sar ce ae face ena aes SP om 
first built i pposite the Castle 


viewn The“ € it,” 
Tavern in oe samt mi, wan ¢ 


¢ Some remarks on theatres will be found p. &). and p. 129, ante 


An account and yi 
> ian peggy view of the Upera House, Covent Garden, are given 








seen. The central glass chandelier, a new 
one, made to present, by masses of drops, six 
flags, with the lines of the union-jack marked 
on each of them by light, is kept close up 
to the ceiling and is seen to be held by six 
flying cupids ; a thick cup of glass covers the 
actual means of suspension, in order to prevent 
its interference with the illusion; with what 
success, however, we had not the opportunity 
of fully testing. 

For colour, it will be seen, entire dependence 
is placed on the draperies, in respect of which 
Mr. Frederick Gye (by whom all the deco- 
rations have been arranged), has taken a bold 
step, which can scarcely fail to be successful. 
Acting probably on the proverbial partiality 
of the fairer portion of the British public for 
a red coat, he has adopted nothing more nor 
less for his draperies, than bright scarlet cloth, 
of which our army officers’ uniform are made, 
with yellow edging, and which must produce 
a brilliant effect. He has not confined this 
to the private boxes, but by narrow vallances 
under each tier has effectively tied the whole 
together. The inside of the boxes is lined 
with a yellow patterned paper on a crimson 
ground. We have only to add, further, that 
the series of what were called family boxes, 
at the back of the dress-circle, have been 
cleared away, so as to form an inclosed area, 
for the accommodation of a large number of 
standing spectators in the event of large 
audiences. 

Shortly we shall have to speak of a similar 
work, which is being carried out in an entirely 
different manner, with what effect remains 
to be seen. 

Coloured decorations are being extensively 
employed in private residences. Amongst the 


* See p. 471, 








most important mansions recently so adorned 
in the metropolis is Devonshire House, Picea- 
dilly, where Messrs. Crace have been doing 
their utmost and with good result, The deco- 
ration here included the re-arrangement of the 
pictures in panels, so as to make them more 
entirely part of the room in which they hang.* 
In Paris, besides the Opera-House, of which 
we spoke last week, the 7/édtre Frangais is 
being restored by M. Cicéri. The ceiling is 
being painted by M. Gosse. At the Chamber 
of Deputies great decoration is going on, and 
M. Horace Vernet is engaged upon the ceiling. 
Nor is decorative sculpture forgotten in the 
gay capital. The municipal council have voted 
the sum of 76,668 francs for four statues in 
stone, for the exterior of the Bourse, and five 
new statues are about to be placed in the 
grounds of the Luxembourg, namely, Mar- 
guerite de Provence, by Husson; Anne de 
Bretagne, by Debay; Anne de Beaujeu, 
daughter of Louis XI., by Gatteaux; Anne of 
Austria, by Ramus ; and Marie de Medicis, by 
Callouet. 

Apropos of decorations, however, our readers 
will hear with gratification and surprise that the 
Church of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, 
which has been converted into a mosque since 
1453, and is the most ancient Christian church 
that exists, is now undergoing a thorough resto- 
ration, by order of the sultan, under the direc- 
tion of M. Fossati, an architect. As we are 
informed, they have removed the layer of 
plaster with which the superb mosaics and 
frescoes that decorate the walls were covered, 
and which are not less important as regards 
art than they are in respect of history. 

“ But Mr. Editor,” says Crito, “ you have 
quietly crept from the theatre into the chureh ?” 
True, Sir, we have, and a very proper order of 
proceeding too; but as the reverse of it might 
not seem so altogether unobjectionable to 
some, we will stop where we are, and say no« 
thing more at present of the new decorations 
at Drury-lane. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE. 
MENT OF PARSONAGE HOUSES. 

By tug Late M&. ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW,+ 

Ir is of the greatest importance that the 
clergyman should reside among his flock, for 
nothing tends more to the moral elevation of 
a country parish than the having resident 
within it an affable man of education; by that 
education the superior of most; by his com- 
panionable cheerfulness the friend of the 
gentleman, of the yeoman, and of the cottager; 
by his station, and the gravity of his calling, 
lifted above all coarse and frivolous freedom ; 
and by the blameless example of his life, which 
he dares not forfeit, exciting to decency of 
carriage. We can imagine no calling higher 
than that of the rural pastor. 

If no suitable house be provided for the 
minister within the parish, much of that time 
which would be passed by him in comforting, 
advising, visiting, and aiding his parishioners 
must, of necessity, be wasted in the mere 
transit from his distant residence to his church, 
his time will be wasted in unpr . 
he will seldom be at hand when needed, he 
will be fatigued by unnecessary journeys, and 
little known to his parishioners, he will be 
considered almost as a stranger, 

Without further preface, we proceed to the 
more immediate object of this essay, viz., the 
arrangement and construction of parsonage- 
houses. 

Inall age bemenenerns Sones 
be jee! ay hese domestic edi like the 
parish church, should be durable, and so as to 
suffer little decay within a considerable time, 
so that, as the emoluments derived from livings 
to which they are attached are generally of 


* A costly marble staircase has recen ly been added to the house 
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moderate, if not small amount, the charity and 
hospitality of the incumbent shall not be 
crippled by the expense of upholding, repairing, 
and colouring mere flimsy show. We object 
to the use of Parker’s cement stucco from its 
being, in most cases, not sufficiently sound, 
although possibly, if done by a plasterer upon 
whom dependence can be placed, and with 
quick cement, it may last long; but this 
rarely can be ensured, and the workmen after 
the utmost endeavour can seldom be brought 
to saturate the work, while yet damp, with 
sufficient rough ground-colour, which shall 
enter far into its pores, so that it may always 
retain and exhibit externally a stone lime 
colour, instead of the dark oxides of iron and 
manganese, which are natural to the cement. 

When this description of stucco has not this 
ground colouring, while yet damp, the rains 
washing off the surface distemper tintings, 
which are added, people grow tired of per- 
petual recolouring and whitings, and resort to 
the more expensive mode of painting it with 
oil colour; but the metallic oxide within the 
stucco destroys such paint ina very short time, 
and causes it to peel off; sometimes, indeed, if 
the cement be old, and first painted with red 
lead oil-colour, it may retain the paint longer, 
but not permanently. 

We object to rough-cast external stucco from 
its numerous prominences and cavities retain- 
ing the wet. 

The degree of picturesqueness of a parson- 
age-house must, in a great degree, depend 
upon the wealth of the living; for if, as one 
of Theodore Heok’s characters in the novel 
of the “ Parson’s Daughter,” says, “most 
clergymen are poor, and have large families,” 
it will not be very satisfactory to the incumbent 
to have the number or the sizes of the rooms 
reduced, in order to obtain mere external effect. 
Ifa limited sum of money is to be expended, 
we hardly know any one who would exchange 
square bed-chambers of good altitude, for low 
sloping garrets, however picturesquely they 
may be set cff externally with dormer-windows 
and pierced barge-boards, paid for merely by 
loss of comfort in the habitation. 

Projecting porches are in general not only 
useful, but breaking the plain general square- 
ness of the fabric, add much to _ its 
picturesqueness; but few persons are aware 
how much they cost. ‘They require some 
ornament ; their walls need to be faced within 
and without; they entail the expense of separate 
roofs (mostly leaded flats), with a separate 
conveyance of water for them. For these 
reasons, a porch recessed within the general 
body of the house, and taken out of the en- 
trance-hall, by saving most of the extra ex- 
pense, must, in the cheaper class of fabrics, be 
taken to compensate for the loss of effect pro- 
duced by projection. 

But porches, to all kinds of habitable build- 
ings, to be truly useful, ought to be of such 
dimensions as to allow carriages to drive be- 
neath them, so that persons may, under cover, 
ascend to or be set down from carriages; for, 
in this respect, the mere covered gateway to 
the bricklayer’s yard, with a side-door in it, 
affords more of comfort than the most 
sumptuous ordinary porticoes. 

The aspect of the principal rooms of a cler- 
gyman’s house, like that of all other human 
habitations, should be nearly towards the south; 
this rule should never be violated without very 
great reason. If a fine view can only be ob- 
tained by placing the house in another direc- 
tion, still some windows should be so placed 
as to admit the cheerful warmth of the southern 
sun, while as few apertures as possible, and 
those not large, should be made to admit the 
eastern winds. 

The more a house approaches to a square 
form, the cheaper will it be, from requiring 
less external face-work, simpler roofing, and 
less guttering, and the warmer and more com- 
fortable will it be, from having less external 
walling exposed to the wet and cold. Such 
compactness oceasions the house to appear 
less imposing than it would if extended to a 
long shape. 

We prefer chimneys placed projecting ex- 
ternally, without breaking into the rooms. 
Thus placed, they appear more picturesque ex- 
ternally, loss of internal space is avoided, and 
the cornices of the rooms do not require to be 
broken round the chimney-fronts. We know 
that some persons say a house is warmer with 
chimneys placed in its centre; we believe 
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such not to be the case; if as far as home 
comfort is concerned, external moisture is to 
be considered an enemy to be kept from the 
domestic citadel, we not only think, bat know 
from experience, that the placing a comer 2 
flue in every external wall not only keeps the 
walls dry in rainy weather, but prevents the 
cold, wet, and damp, from penetrating the 
heart of the utes : : 

The principal rules for the aspect in ordi- 
nary situations of a parsonage, like that of all 
other well-placed houses, are therefore to seat 
as many as possible of the living apartments 
towards the south, with some slight inclination 
towards the east rather than towards the west, 
since the cold bracing winds of the east are 
more healthy than the damp brought by those 
from the south-west. Let the south-western 
walls contain as many chimneys as possible, 
and have the perpetual drying of the kitchen 
chimney. Place the kitchen offices towards 
the north, particularly the larder and pantry. 
The situation of the external entrances of tne 
house, must depend upon the nature of the 
plan, the peculiarity of the site, and the situa- 
tion of the roads,—but they should not open 
towards the east, so as to fill the whole house 
immediately with a cold wind, nor should they 
be so placed as to admit the south-western 
rains. Due attention must, however, in the 
placing of a house, be paid to the changes of 
climate and aspect which occur from local 
situations, as by the seaside, under a hill, or 
otherwise. 

We like in moderate-sized houses the free 
extent and display which result from uniting 
the living apartments by folding doors, but it 
should be observed that the so placing folding- 
doors occasions the voice to be heard from 
one apartment to another, and thus causes 
divulgence of conversations intended to be pri- 
vate; still, we think hospitality a duty incum- 
bent upon a minister of the gospel, and that 
his residence should consequently afford him 
the means of entertaining once a year, at least, 
his parishioners. By such meeting many a 
vein of rancour between parishioner and pa- 
rishioner is healed, many a man who would 
otherwise look askance at his pastor for twenty 
years, when he finds how cheerful, kind, and 
hospitable he is, how little, though he takes 
tithes, he bestows of them upon himself, ceases 
to be the favourer of dissent founded on no 
principle, and does the best to support the 
church of his forefathers, and if this be the 
effect upon the class whom the incumbent 
usually finds the most troublesome of his pa- 
rishioners, what must be the effect upon those 
of a more kindly nature ? 

Therefore, in parsonage houses which do 
not afford any one room of size sufficient for 
the entertainment of a moderately large com- 
pany, we should separate, if possible, by a 
small ante-room, cabinet, or boudoir, the two 
apartments that are intended to be united, so 
as by tiis interval to cut off sound. Where 
apartments are united by folding doors, we 
should in all practicable cases place their 
chimneys exactly opposite each other; we 
hardly io any deviation which could com- 
pensate for the loss of symmetry and effect 
produced by this arrangement, and the counter 
reflection of looking-glasses over chimneys so 
placed, is sure to please every one who sees 
them. ‘The windows of a parsonage, from the 
usually moderate value of the incumbency, 
should be as few as possible, so as to avoid 
undue burthen of tax. In the open country, 
where window-light is twice or thrice as 
effective as in confined towns, we have found 
one window under 4 feet 9 inches wide (to 
which the single tax is restricted) bas amply 
lighted an apartment 16 feet by 14 feet. The 
less the niches light, the less will be the first 
expense of glazing, painting, window-cleaning, 
shutters, curtains, and blinds, and of maintain- 
ing them. 

Bay-windows being general favourites, in- 
quiry should be made how far their use is con- 
sonant with economy and convenience; their 
construction of necessity entails the incurrence 
of considerable expense, and if their shutters, 
curtains, and blinds, be properly managed, they 
also become very costly, nor can a bay-window 
well escape without payment of the tax for 
three windows ; if bay-windows be made with 
flat sides, their workmanship being all straight 
is cheapest, and their sashes act much better 
than they would if curved. It is a frequent 
custom to carry up bay-windows only one 
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story, but this practice should seldom be re- 
sorted to,—the roof and parapets of sunk dwarf 
buildings are more expensive than if they were 
carried up to the general roof of the fabric, and 
generally an extra expense is incurred by sup- 
rting the main wall of the house across the 
ay; this is often performed upon a timber 
breastsummer, which, shrinking by the drying 
of the wood, the wall above of necessity follows 
+the shrinkage, and cracks from the rest of the 
work. In every such case an arch of brick. 
work or masonry should be spanned over the 
building for the support of the superstructure, 
care being taken, if there be not sufficient 
abutment, to restrain the spread of the arch by 
an iron tie-bar beneath it. Rooms are ren- 
dered handsomer by*arches so placed above 
their bays; such arches may be either plain 
with beads at their edges, or may be rendered 
ornamental. 

We recommend the chimney-shafts to be 
generally finished without chimney-pots, but 
carried up as detached flues, with the clear 
sky visible between them, but, both for safety 
and effect,connected together at their summits ; 
this, though costing a trifle extra, gives more 
character and beauty to a country-house than 
any thing of equal cost, and indeed in econo- 
mical parsonages, the chimneys are almost the 
only portions of such structures which admit 
of indulgence in the picturesque; their alti- 
tude, too, should never be stinted from false 
motives of economy. We bave ourselves found 
the false economy in this parsimony in having 
to raise chimneys so stinted, with the addi- 
tional cost of second scaffolding, and the recon- 
struction of the chimney tops. 

We prefer in all country-houses, and, in- 
deed, it were well if the same were extended 
to town-houses, to have the roof made to pro- 
ject over the walls, so that if the guttering be 
defective, that may be the extent of the damage, 
and the wet run without instead of into the 
building, damaging ceilings, cornices, and 
furniture, and rotting the wood. In most or- 
dinary parsonage-houses, economy requires 
that the guttering should be merely of cast- 
iron, painted, but in edifices which are more 
costly, and assume more the appearance of 
mansions, they should be of lead sunk within 
the eaves. We think that the light zine eaves’ 
gutterings, which are now being adopted, 
should be discarded ; the metal is too dear for 
them to be sufficiently thick not te be too 
much at the mercy of the winds, and to resist 
long the corrosion of the atmosphere and 
rains. But even when guttering of cast-iron 
is adopted, it should be at first well painted, 
both within and without, and should be so 
kept: from neglect in this we have seen such 
guttering corroded through in twelve years. 

All the walls and subdivisions of the house 
should, wherever so practicable, be of masonry 
or brickwork ; subdivisions of brickwork nine 
inches thick, are in general not more expen- 
sive than timber-quartered partitions, which 
should never be adopted except in cases where 
foundation-walls cannot be obtained. Unless 
the external walls be of porous brick or most 
absorbent stone, they need not be battened, 
except indeed they are exposed to the south- 
western rains ; battens not only themselves in- 
crease the expense, but lead to the cost of laths 
for the plastering : they take away the sound- 
ness of plastering upon the walls themselves, 
and leave space for vermin. The materials of 
the walls must be such as the county affords 
most readily; no materials are more proper 
than good bricks for comfortable habitations, 
as few descriptions of stone can make a house 
so dry; but it depends much upon the situation, 
whether the bricks of the county will form 
handsome external work. The finest bricks, 
indeed, for work are malm (or marle) paving- 
bricks ; a house composed of these may almost 
defy decay or entrance to damp; we desire no 
other facing for these, though they are not 
quite so even in colour as the best washed 
malm facing bricks, which, however, are not 
so hard; but on the score of soundness of 
workmanship, and thence of true economy, by 
which the smallest quantity of material is made 
to perform the greatest office, they are princi- 
pally to be adopted: the work being within 
and without com d of them, there is ro 
motive in the bricklayer saving by breaking 
off the greater part of the heading or tie- bricks, 
as is commonly the case in work faced with 
more expensive materials; we would rather 
have asound unfaced wall of malm paving- 
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bricks, with all their headers laid into the 
bonding of the work, than one of the common 
faced walls half as thick again. In the coun- 
ties of Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, and South- 
ampton, and in some other places, the local 
white bricks afford a material so beautiful, that, 
considering its wholesome dryness and eco- 
nomy, it may, for habitations, be preferred to 
most kinds of stone; but as red bricks per- 
vade the largest portion of the country, it is 
desirable that they should be so used that their 
disagreeable colour may, if possible, be for- 
gotten, for we know of no sight much less cheer- 
ful or more disgusting than a town all composed 
of red bricks. Tf neither stone nor white bricks 
are to be obtained within a reasonable distance 
for the general facing of the work, the expense 
may be greatly reduced by using those mate- 
rials only for quoins and other decorations, and 
by leaving all the remainder of the work of the 
ordinary red bricks: if stone be procurable at 
hand, it may be used without working it fair, 
though the quoins may be worked smooth, or 
formed with rock- work. 

Soundness in building is the more necessary 
from the strictness of ecclesiastical dilapida- 
tions, therefore all that entails great expen- 
diture to maintain ought to be avoided. For 
ourselves, we hardly like the windows of apart- 
ments to look out on the entrance-side of a 
country-house. Though not burthened with 
over-modesty, we confess we neither like when 
at home to be stared at through the windows 
by all who come to the entrance, nor when 
coming to it ourselves, do we like a broadside 
of eyes fired upon us from every port-hole in 
the house. 

Instead of battening the south-west side 
of the house, we would rather make it 18 
inches thick, and within it carry up two or 
three flues from the kitchen fire-place, so as 
both to make the inner surface of the wall 
more remote from the exterior, and to dry the 
wall after rains; in this case the chimneys 
need to project only half a brick to obtain 134 
inches internal depth for the fire-place, and 
the extra thickness of the wall would not cost 
more than would battening and lathing. 

As we dislike window-shutters projecting 
far into a room, we greatly prefer an external 
projection by giving to the windows, instead 
of concealing their internal projection by wood 
battening, which iessens the internal space : 
and though some persons dislike shutters hung 
with lines and weights like sashes, we think 
they may be properly used cn some occasions, 
as they do not project far beyond a wall which 
is 14 inches thick, and upon the whole they 
keep as long in repair as boxed shutters hung 
vertically. 

Lge ordinary porches, if towards the 
east, will have the cold winds drive into them, 
and if towards the south-west will admit the 
rain, yet by changing their entrances to their 
most sheltered sides, these evils may be ob- 
viated; if porches be made to stretch out far 
enough to admit carriages to drive under them 
they may be glazed in front, so as to be shel- 
tered from both rain and cold wind. 

Plans may be divided into regular and ir- 
regular; the regular, or those which have not 
only every side uniform, but every door, 
window, chimney, and other internal feature 
uniform ; reco houses should have no ap- 
parent internal irregularity; though, like trees, 
their general forms be varied, yet should in- 
ternal apartments be as uniform as the jeaves 
and flowers of nature; we, ourselves, always 
think meanly of the skill and ingenuity of 
those whose plans fail in this particular re- 
spect; both comfort and picturesqueness re- 
sult from irregularly massing together of the 
great component parts of a country-bhouse, but 
the use of the same licence in the interior of a 
house spoils it: we are so fastidious in this re- 
spect, that we would have no chimneys or 
windows out of centre, no doors breaking ir- 
regularly into halls, passages, or lobbies. 

And we wish it to be understoed, that al- 
though we admit irregularity of general form 
in small country-houses, we nevertheless con- 
sider them, how pretty and toy-like soever 
they may be, but in a low style of art, being 
thoroughly confident that though uniformity 
united with picturesqueness as in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, Blenheim, and Castle Howard, are 
necessary to the highest style of art, while 
such regularity is kept to, there is sufficient 
of diversity to be obtained, as in those edifices, 
by forming the wings of buildings after 





Nature’s mode in anima! bodies, with the dif- 

ference of right and left ; they have thus all the 

picturesqueness which irregularity can give, 
with the cultivated charm whieh can alone 

result from regularity ; most of the finest Eng- 

lish mansions are designed upon this princi- 
le. 

The external walls may be composed of a 
kind of mosaic of red and white bricks, or 
red and yellow, or white and yellow with 
lines in diagonal and other patterns composed 
of any of these colours, or with interlacings of 
black bricks sorted from among the red 
bricks, or blacked and glazed on purpose. 
Very picturesque string-courses may be com- 
posed of an alternation of red and white bricks 
worked in manner of herring-bone, and by 
giving timely directions, the bricks for that 
description of work may be prepared with 
splayed ends proper for the work, without the 
labour and imperfection of cutting them on 

urpose, the cornices, arches, jambs, mould- 

ings for the plinths, strings, labels, chimneys, 
and other parts, may be composed of bricks 
moulded and burnt to the shape. Great char- 
acter may thus be given to buildings at a 
trifling expense; these ornaments should in 
general be in white bricks, though red ones 
may serve where others would, from local cir- 
cumstances, be too expensive. 

Proper contiguity of the respective apart- 
ments and offices, if of importance in an or- 
dinary house, is of still higher importance in 
parsonages, where the manners of genteel life 
have so often to be supported upon narrow 
means, and if in ordinary families it be a 
foolish sin to waste cs Aba the time and 
labour of servants, with a poorly beneficed 
clergyman it becomes improvidence of a bur- 
thensome character. 

If a house be old and malformed, it will be- 
come a matter of calculation whether it will 
be more economical to incur the expense of 
so altering the fabric as to produce proper 
contiguity of the respective apartments, or to 
bear the charge and inconvenience of the extra 
labour which result from such malformation ; 
it will be soon found that by having to fetch 
water, taking utensils far to the scullery, and 
their several depositories, and bringing them 
back again as far, by having to go from one 
end of the house to the other to supply the 
dining-room from the kitchen, and a few other 
such seeming trifles (as they are when viewed 
apart), the whole time of a servant may be 
consumed, besides the consequent breakages, 
which would hang over the living as a dead 
weight, a mortgage for no loan, a rent-charge 
for no estate, unless such loan or estate con- 
sist in the trial of patience by long waiting for 
every required article, dinners cooled in their 
passage to table; glass, china, and earthen- 
ware broken, servants worn out with wasteful 
to and fro, or the family unserved to save 
them from such fatigue. Therefore the kitchen 
should be no further removed from the dining 
room than may be necessary for concealment 
and keeping away smell; the inferior entrance 
to the house should be contiguous to the 
kitchen and servants’ hal], so as to be attended 
to readily, and without calling off the servants 
from their work, and for the same reasons the 
principal entrance of the house should not be 
remote, else not only wili the servants’ time 
be wasted and their work delayed, but the 
family and visitors will be annoyed by long 
waiting without entrance. ; ; 

The larder and pantry should, if possible, 
be near the inferior entrance, for provisions to 
be at once deposited in them, and also near 
the kitchen, ready for immediate use, and yet 
sufficiently out of sight to prevent robbery by 
any dishonest person coming to the inferior 
entrance; and if a house-keeper be provided 
for, it will be well so to place her room as to 
be convenieut for over-looking at once the in- 
ferior entrance, that those who come and go 
may be seen, and for supervision of the kitchen, 
the pantry, and the larder, while her own 
store-closet may be accessible only from the 
room. The scullery should always be closely 
attached to the kitchen ; and the china-closet 
should be contiguous to the scullery, that 
utensils may be immediately put away in their 
repositories, and adjoining to the kitehen, that 
they may be at hand for use, though there 
may be another closet for choice glass and 
china under the immediate keeping of the 
mistress of the family, the house-keeper, or 
the butler. If there be a batler’s pantry, it 





should be near both the kitchen and the 
room ; and if there be a servants’ it 
be very remote from entrance 


to go up stairs about their work, especially to 
‘die ucuare, and to their own chambers, with. 
out being seen from the principal staircase. 
The larder should always be on the north side 
of the house, as should also the dairy, if within 
the house. No washhouse or brewery should 
be within the dwelling-house itself. 

Chimneys constantly in use should always 
be placed on the west or south-west side of a 
house ; those the next most constantly in use 
on the north side, and the others, if possible, 
on the east. The warmth of chimneys need 
never to be expended on a southern wall 
(which, in most days of the year, has some sun 
upon it), unless it be inclined so much to the 
west as to receive more moisture than the sun- 
heat will dry. Aspect, though not much 
attended to in large close towns, where both 
sides of each street are unavoidably filled up 
with dwellings, is of great importance in 
country houses, where there is no shelter from 
inclemency of weather, and the health and 
comfort of the inmates greatly depend upon 
attention to this. By the admission of cold 
east winds, face-aches and other pains may be 
caused; and by the dampness of a south- 
western aspect, shivering and rheumatism ma 
ensue. When it is beheld that the unshelte 
south-western side of every ordinary building 
is much more weather-beaten and decayed 
than any other part of it, we may easily con- 
ceive how much rain must be imbibed; and if 
such a wall be not speedily dried, how much 
unwholesome dampness must hang about the 
fabric. 

We think that when a living does not exceed 
200/., a sum equal to not less than four years’ 
income should be allowed for the erection of 
the house and offices, otherwise the dwelling 
will be of so mean and contracted a character 
as to be probably worse than the former house. 
It must be remembered too, that in such affairs 
no deception can be practised; an uncertain 
expenditure must not be gone into; the poor 
incumbent must not allow himself to be cajoled 
into the pretence of building a large house for 
a small house, and find, in the end, that an ill- 
built house cost him double the amount of 
expenditure which he was taught to consider 
would be sufficient for the undertaking. To 
disabuse himself, he would do well to profit by 
the experience of his friends, and learn what 
has been spent in an undertaking as nearly as 
possible similar. 

What few windows are admitted towards 
the east should be as small as possible, so as 
not to admit the cold winds ; though it is well 
not to admit many windows towards the south- 
west, yet they need not to be made so small; the 
winds from that quarter bring more of mois- 
ture than of cold, and the glass, if well ce- 
mented, keeping out wet better than walling, 
it would be well if the south-west walls of all 
houses were built of the hardest non-absorbent 
malm or marie paving-bricks, pointed with 
Parker’s cement. 

In good planning, the great art consists in 
bringing together the various apartments and 
offices naturally and conveniently, without 
useless loss of space, with walls as nearly as 
possible of uniform thickness, with doors, win- 
dows, chimneys, and piers, as nearly as possible 
uniform. When in any plan you find masses of 
wall placed merely to fill up wasted corners or 
nooks, a portion of one apartment breaking 
irregularly into another, space shred to pieces 
by the curvature of one room being made regu- 
lar, cutting an irregular piece out of the next 
room ; passages tortuous, irregular, and dark ; 
door-jambs placed aslant as the only means of 
partially concealing irregularity, assured 
that the author of such a plan is neither alive 
to the higher qualities of plan-making, nor is 
he capabie of working them out scientifically. 

It sometimes happens that a living is of such 
small value as to be wholly inadequate for the 
respectable maintenance of the incumbent; in 
which case, he has either to depend for re- 
sources upon private fortune, the anaes oe 
preg upon authorship, or some 
mode of increasing his emolument; in all 
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which cases, if he rebuild the parsonage- house, 
he makes it larger and more expensive than is 
consistent with the mere value of the living. 
This may appear yaa 9p from burthening so 
poor an incumbency with the charge of keeping 
up a house disproportionate to so poor a living; 
but as few curates would take such a descrip- 
tion of preferment unless otherwise assisted in 
fortune and income, it cannot properly be said 
that such a house is a burthen, since such a 
living requires naturally such an augmenta- 
tion, 

Slate should be used for roof-eovering, as the 
cheapest and lightest for general use; plain 
tiles form a good covering, but their small size 
and great thickness requiring them to be laid 
toa pitch or inclination much steeper than 
slating to be equally effective in keeping out 
wet, the rafters not only require to be longer 
than if they were laid to a lower pitch, but on 
that account require to be stronger, as well as 
from the very great extra weight of the tiles. 
Plain-tiling is very near as dear as slating, and 
when the quantity is taken into account, which 
is of necessity extra beyond that of slating 
laid at a sufficient pitch, such tiling costs more 
than good slating, and there is nearly about 
the same extra cost for the timber-work under 

lain-tiling, both from extra seantling and 
ength. 

If circumstances should necessarily occasion 
the house to be placed with a northern aspect, 
some of the rooms should still open to the 
south, as should, if possible, the principal stair- 
case, so that the house may have some supply 
of warm rays to counteract the effect of cold. 

Great care should be taken, that in addition 
to cheerlessness of aspect, the house should 
not be open to eastern winds, and walls kept 
damp by south-western rains, 

The nursery should be over the kitchen, so 
that the noise which children may make, do not 
to disturb the persons in the other living-rooms, 
and for the almost constant firing of such 
apartments, to keep the south-western walling 
as dry as possible, and to receive a constant 
warmth by being over the kitchen. 

As in general apartments of plain quadri- 
lateral forms, squares or parallelograms are 
not only most useful, and are best suited for 
the disposal of furniture, but are also cheapest 
to build ; houses, consequently, for the incum- 
bents of all ill-endowed livings, will in general, 
in order to suit their contracted means, and to 
obtain the greatest accommodation for a given 
outlay, be of plain quadrilateral forms, so as 
to be economically subdivided into the various 
apartments without loss of space, 

As a parsonage- house is attached to the soil, 
and is expected to endure though all other 
houses in the neighbourhood fall to ruin, it 
should, for plan, convenience, and economy, 
be a model from which the other inhabitants 
of the parish may copy with advantage. 

Such parts of the pavings as do not, for keep- 
ing down the damp, require to be laid hollow 
upon cross walls, may be made of tiles, either 
red, white, or of both those colours intermixed 
in mosaic, square tiles laid diagonally with 
two colours. 

It is desirable that only a small front- 
age shall be presented to the east and 
south-west, and bay-windows are proper in 
such fronts, and on the northern side, since 
they catch the southern sun, 

There is no impropriety in a water-closet or 
a bath on the ground story being approached 
from a dressing-room, since this arrangement 
will afford great privacy, but it would be a 
greater advantage if such water-closet or bath 
have also another access by means of a lobby, 
but no water-closet for general access should 
be approachable by any other apartment. 

We recommend that all the offices except 
the stabling, washhouse, brewhouse, fruit- 
room, and farm-buildings, shall be combined 
under one roof, otherwise even a large house 
will lose its importance; on this account also, 
we dislike the principal living-apartments to 
be contained within one regular fabric, while 
the kitchen-offices are placed in a mean ir- 
regular wing, which being not picturesque, 
seems patched upon the main fabric only to 
lg its uniformity, and make it appear 
ugly. 

ec the larger class of houses, if any thing in 


the nature of a tower or turret be introduced, | 


we advise it to be placed centrically with regard 
to the plan, so as to form a symmetrical crown- 
ing mass; we are no lovers of the one-sided 
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nondescript bell-less campaniles, which bad 
and corrupt taste have lately brought into use 
in pretended Italian designs for dwelling- 
houses; we should neither like ourselves to 
pay the wasteful expenditure to which these 
additions (generally useless) lead, nor should 
we be willing to incur the repute of producing 
lofty objects which spoil the aspect of a build- 
ing, from destroying its central effect, its 
uniformity, and its pyramidal picturesqueness ; 
we think St. Paul’s, the Parthenon, and Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, would have alike been 
spoiled by irregularity; we believe that no 
perfect building which is irregular, exists ; and 
we believe further, that the irregularities of 
existing buildings have arisen purely from ac- 
cident, or from an unwholesomeness of mind 
in their designers. 

As it is by no means a beauty for the princi- 
pal entrance to a house to be under the stairs, 
from the confined altitude at coming in to the 
house, which produces a disagreeable impres- 
sion, this should very rarely be given into, 
though sometimes a plan, in other respects ex- 
cellent, may seem to sanction this inferiority. 

In all designs, care should be taken to avoid 
the bad taste and wasteful expenditure of mask- 
ing and concealment; no false gables which 
shew a thin edge when viewed sidewise, should 
on any account be allowed, no blank windows 
which diminish the thickness of the walls, and 
admit damp, besides incurring extra expense 
should be tolerated, but all decorations should 
spring out of the actual construction and ar- 
rangement of the building. 

A larder should face the north; or, if its 
aspect differ from that quarter, it should rather 
turn towards the east than the west, cold winds 
being more favourable than warm western 
rains for the preservation of viands. In the 
construction of the gables, it will in general be 
best to let the slating cover the brickwork or 
masonry, instead of carrying up the masonry 
or brickwork higher than the slating. This 
mode is economical, since it saves the expense 
of stone coping, while if the rafters are laid 
horizontally, their ends may be brought out 
and shaped ornamentally without any casing 
upon them. If gables be carried above the 
covering, not only will there be the extra ex- 
pense of additional walling and coping, but 
also that of lead flushings, without which there 
is no certainty of preventing the wet from 
penetrating between the roof and the gable. 

It is one of the offences of curved gables of 
the so-named “ Elizabethan” architecture, 
that they cannot be covered by the roofing, as 
may those of pure pointed architecture, which, 
being constructed on the principles of true 
taste, has every part of its ornament emanating 
from its necessary and philosophical structure. 

Houses which are regular may, neverthe- 
less, have their four sides different, and be- 
come the more interesting on that account. 

If the roof be made to project far over any 
gable, it should be on the south-west side, in 
order that the upper part of the walls which, 
in that aspect, are much subjected to the in- 
fluence of the weather, may be protected from 
the rains. 

In general, for the diffusion of heat, the fire- 
place is best placed on one of the longest sides 
of a room, and best lighted also on one of the 
longest sides; and though not very often so 
arranged, there is a convenience in the win- 
dows being opposite the fire-places, for then 
the whole family circle, sitting round the fire, 
may be enabled to read with the light directly 
on their books. 

By placing the aspect of a house south-east, 
two fronts may receive the meridian sun, with- 
out receiving the south-west rain, while the 
south-west side may contain the kitchen and 
nursery, with their drying chimneys. 

The kitchen-court should in general, when 
no local circumstances interfere, be placed on 
the west side of a house, so as to leave all the 
other sides free from encumbrance, and open 
to general view. 








Sr. Marx’s, Groucester.— The cost of 
this church, described in full last week, in- 
cluding interior fittings, gas, and fences, but 
exclusive of architect’s charges, was 3,076/. 
We are anxious in all cases, where we give the 
size, materials, and arrangement of buildings, 
to add their actual cost, such relative data 
being necessarily valuable. 





ART IN VENICE. 

Attuovcn the attendance at this year’s 
scientific congress will be very scanty, worthy 
preparations have been made by private indi- 
viduals. The installation of the marble statue 
of Marco Polo (the forerunner of Columbus) 
is first to be adverted to. It has been exe- 
euted by Luigi Fornari—and represents the 
adventurous traveller with a rudder in his hand, 
his head covered with a Chinese cap. Mr. For- 
nari is an artist, very much appreciated of late, 
and his Laacoon (an interpretation different 
from the antique one), his lotus-gathering 
Nymph, David and Goliab, deserve the 
highest praise. The statue of Marco Polo has 
been made by order of the Common Council 
of Venice.—M. Zandamenighi also excels in 
sculpture-art; he is one of the Canova school. 

Fresco psinting has made grand progress 
here of late, amongst which the vault of the 
Church of Sta. Maria Formosa, painted by 
Paulett, deserves the first place. Schiavoni 
and Lorenzi are praised for the depicting of 
luxuriant feminine beauty, and the ail-known 
antiquary, Mr. Sanquirico, has always some 
of their specimens at hand, Lastly, the French 
Government, whose art-patronage is incon- 
testable, have commissioned the pusinter, Mr. 
Serrus, to execute a copy (full size) of the 
Ascension of the Virgin, by Titian, This 
work, completed after years’ labour, will grace 
the art-exhibition, to take place at the present 
congress.—The King of Prussia has commissi- 
oned Mr. Gerbart, from Erfurt, to make (in situ) 
sketches of the finest scenery and build- 
ings of Venice. Forty water-colour sketches 
have been thus obtained, mostly of a novel 
character, and will be reproduced at Manich 
by eminent artists in oil. 

An order lately received by Mr. Kreutz 
(author of the work on the Cathedral! of St. 
Mark), from the Emperor of Russia, deserves 
separate notice. As H.M. intends to erect 
structures in Russia after Venetian patterns, 
he has commissioned Mr. K. to execute eleva- 
tions and plans of five of the most splendid 
Venetian palaces of the modern school. Mr. 
Kreutz has added to this about 100 working 
drawings of ornamental and architectural de- 
tail, which will make this collection most 
available for its purpose. Those chosen are 
the two palaces of Rezzonigo and Pezaro, built 
by Longhara, the Palace Grimavi, by Sanmi- 
cheli, and the Palazzi Corner and Grassi. 








THE STATE OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
IRELAND. 


In our last number we stated that the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland had pre- 
sented an address to the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
we gave a portion of his Excellency’s reply. 
The following is that portion of the address to 
which our extract from the answer applied ;— 

“It cannot be necessary to suggest to your 
Excellency, that, amongst all enlightened na- 
tions, and particularly in England, the profes- 
sion of architecture has, at all periods, received 
that encouragement and protection which, from 
the influence it exercises over the moral and 
social interests of mankind, # so justly merits, 
and its progress has, in consequence, kept pace 
with the advancement of art and science ; but 
it is disheartening to reflect, that, in this coun- 
try, the science of architecture has not found 
congenial encouragement, and whilst the 
efforts of its instructed professors have been 
successfully directed to its development, legi- 
timate competition (that which can alone elicit 
genius and excellence) has been denied to 
Irishmen, and the talent which should have 
found due appreciation in the country that pro- 
duced and fostered it, has been compelled to 
seek for its reward in other lands. 

May we hope that your Excellency will be 
pleased to accept our welcome to Ireland, and 
our assurance of that perfect sincerity with 
which it is offered.” 

The matter is one of considerable interest. 
The Leinster Express has a leading article upon 
it, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“ To the uninitiated, the language of the ad- 
dress may possibly appear to require explana- 
tion; but to those who are cognizant of the 
mode in which the claims of this distinguished 
body have been slighted and overlooked, and 
the honours and emoluments for which they 

should, at least, have been afforded the oppor- 
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tunity of competing, conferred upon incompe- 
tent pretenders: the meaning of the address 
is no longer obscure. In every imaginable 
instance, where the erection of national struc- 
tares has been thought of, the claims of our 
native architects have been refused any recog- 
nition, save, indeed, upon the ignominious 
condition of becoming, as it were, journeymen 
to some alien empiric, whose works are a suffi- 
ciently eloquent reproof to the taste and judg- 
ment of his employers, and a reproach to the 
spirit of the country, which quiescently per- 
mitted the imperial principle of centralization 
to attain such a mischievous climax. We do 
not desire to speak mystically on this subject : 
we have unfortunately before us proofs too 
plain and palpable of the truth of these pro- 
positions. 

His Excellency may very well express his 
astonishment (and we trast it is unaffected), 
that the talent which could have produced the 
many besutiful buildings which are scattered 
over the face of the country, should be retarded 
and disheartened in its efforts at advancement ; 
but so it is, and so will it continue to be, 





unless and until the lever of public opinion | 
is energetically applied to the evil, and the un- | 
questionable right of Irishmen to compete for | 


works, which are to be erected at our own 
expense, recognized and asserted.” 


“ When the new poor jaw was aboat to be | 


introduced, and a vast number of work- 
houses were required to be erected —were our 
native architects invited or permitted to com- 
pete for them?—no such thing! A gentle- 
man was brought over from England, utterly 
unknown even by name in this country, and 
without, we think, the proper qualifications 
for the task; yet, miradile dictu, he is an- 
nounced as the ‘Omnibus’ architect, under 
the influence of whose wand a myriad of work- 
houses are to spring into simultaneous exist- 
ence in every part of the kingdom. Remon- 
strances were addressed to the Government— 
the manifest folly, and mischief, and injustice 
of the proposed appointment were presented to 
them; but all to no possible purpose: sites 
were selected without any reference either to 
the rate-payers or the guardians—plans and 
specifications were duly prepared by Mr. Wil- 
kinson for his subordinates, and the works 
commenced. What was the result? — Ist. 
The erection of a class of buildings wholly at 
variance with common architectural propriety, 
and unsuited to the purposes of their construc- 
tion, as well as to the character of the country. 
2ndly. The inflicting upon the rate-payers the 
payment of an enormous sum, ‘ dehors’ the 
estimated expense of the buildings, by reason 
of the false calculations and estimates origi- 
nally made. 3rdly. Litigation consequent 
upon the refusal of the guardians of several 
unions to raise the sums required for the coum- 
pletion of the works; and lastly,— creating 
the necessity of an application to Parliament 
for a very enormous sum, in addition to that 
originally stated in the estimates. A commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into this shame- 
ful job, and to report upon the works in the 
several parts of the country. We believe. this 
commission did make a report, but it was not 
convenient to publish it, and thus that cre dit- 
able affair ended.” 

“We could pursue this train of reflec- 
tion further, but we shall reserve ourselves, 
until we see what the Government will 
do as to the Lunatic Asylums and other build- 
ings of a public description, which are to be 
speedily erected in Ireland. Will they profit 
by what has occurred? or will they not?— 
In any event, we would counsel the ‘ Royal 
Institute of Lrish Architects’ to bring the 
Matter at once before the Earl of Clarendon 
—they will culpably forego the opportunity 
which his reply to their address offers them, 
if they hesitate to do so,” 





MALLEABLE Giass.—Aw EQuivaLEnt TO. 
—Professor Schoenbein, who invented the 
gun-cotton, is stated in the Revue Scientifique 
et Industrielle to have, to a certain point, dis- 
covered malleable glass! He renders paper 
paste (papier maché) transparent by causing it 
to undergo a certain metamorphosis, which he 
calls catalytic, for want of a wore inteliigent 
term. He mukes of this new paper, window- 
panes, vases, bottles, &c., perfectly inmperme- 
able to water, and which may be dropped on 
the ground without breaking, and are perfectly 
transparent.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY. 
One object of the Act passed end of last 
session of Parliament, for “ Improvements in 
the City of London,” being “to widen Queen- 
street by taking down the and buildings 
on the east side of the same street between 
Little St. Thomas Apostle and Upper Thames- 
street,” the “Corporation are empowered to 
take the burial-ground of the parish of St. 
Thomas the Apostle’’ for the purposes of the 
Act. Yet for all that, at the end of the sche- 
dule it is stated in a note, that “ no part of the 
burial ground of St. Thomas the Apostle is 
to be taken without the consent in writing of 
the Lord Bishop of London;” so that the 
corporation are “empowered” by law to 
do what the bishop may defy both them and 
the law to do. And moreover forth comes 
a demurrer, the rector of ‘ Little St. Tho- 
mas,’ to wit, who says he “can never be 
reconciled to such an act of desecration,” and 
accordingly intends not only to advise the 
bishop not to give his consent, but to “ take 
the sense of the new Parliament on the 
propriety, decency, and duty of repealing 
so much of the Act as authorizes the 
throwing my churchyard into the street, 
&e.” If the churchyard belong to the 
recter, his ‘ vested rights’ have certainly, to 
all uppearance, been somewhat cavalierly dealt 
with; but in these enlightened days when 
‘consecration’ of city churchyards by the 
vested authorities means turuing out the poor 
old rotten bones ere the flesh be off the limbs 
or the hair off the head, or ere either flesh or 
bones be allowed to ‘ rest in their graves’ until 
they fairly rot away, far less until the time ap- 
pointed; and when the same authorities ‘ au- 
thorize the throwing” of the very human re- 
mains themselves, thus ‘consecrated,’ out of 
the churchyard ‘into the street,’ much sy mpa- 
thy, with that system of ‘ burial in towns’ which 
fosters such abominable practices, cannot even 
among the members of the ‘new Parliament,’ 
with a grave face well be either asked or 
looked for.—Workmen, we may here ob- 
serve, have been employed in pulling down 
several houses in Gresham-street, formerly 
Lad-iane, in order to carry out the im- 
provements in that quarter. The houses 
are upwards of 200 years old, and on tablets 
in the frout of each are elaborate busts of a 
female crowned with a garland of flowers, 
These have been reserved from sale by the 
Mercers’ Company, and are to be preserved at 
their hall. In the front of all the new build- 
ings are busts of her Majesty (crowned) in 
niches. . 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Curist Caurca, Portswood, was con- 
secrated on Friday week. It was begun about 
a year ago (the foundation-stone having been 
laid on 12th September, }846), in a district of 
South Stoneham parish, and has cost about 
3,000/.,—500/. granted by the Incorporated 
and Diocesan Church Building Societies, the 
remainder by subseription. The style is the 
early English, and the architects, as we think 
we have already observed, were Messrs. 
Raphael and J. Arthur Brandon: builders, 
Messrs. Barton, of Lambeth. There are 404 
sittings, 252 free.———A distemper painting has 
been discovered in the ambulatory of Exeter 
Cathedral, south of the entrance to the Ladye 
Chapel. Itis supposed to have been executed 
about a.p. 1327-69, but a great part of it has 
been destroyed. The new market-ball, at 
Melksham, was opened on 14th instant. The 
building is said to be a commodious and 
spacious structure. The eburch of Lianvi 
hangel-juxta-Usk, being rebuilt, was conse- 
crated on Monday week before last. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by oaken 
pillars. The roof is open, and the seats are 
without doors.-——The first stone of the Bir- 
mingbam borough lunatic asylum was to be laid 
on 29th ult. The architect is Mr. D. R. Hill, of 
Birastey ham. The county of Cambridge 
has been singularly unfortunate of jate. Ove 
village, Cottenbam, had searcely been devas- 
tuted by fire, when another, that of Needing- 
worth, near St. Ives, lost 88 houses and the 
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produce of 300 acres of land, valaed at 20,0007 
and inhabited by about 100 eo la- 
bouring poor, not insured, are the severes 
sufferers.——T hree gentlemen are said to have 
en recs their wish to present each « 
andsome stained-glass window, towards beau- 
tifying and restoring Ely Cathedral; and a 
fourth has offered to present another, if the 


laity of the city will contribute a sum suffi. 


cient to purchase a co ding window, 
The required sum is only 80/, and a subserip- 
tion ot 10s, each has been set dn foot, aud 
many, dissenters as well as churchmen, have 
readily responded to the call.——Bottesford 
Church having undergone extensive repair 
and alteration, is to be re-opened on [2h 





inst., by the Bishop of Peterborough. High-— 


backed pews have been replaced by open ouk 
benches with carved beads, many free. An 
arch in the tower has been exposed by the re- 
moval of the singers’ gallery, and a carved 
ouk chancel-screen erected. Plaster and 
paint have been removed, and a distemper 
painting exposed. The nave and aisle 
flours have been laid with covered tiles, 
and the windows re-glazed. A new roof 
has been placed over the aisles, and the 
principal entrance will now be through the 
tower at the west end. The cost of the 
whole is upwards of 1,700/. Messrs. Sharpe 
and Paley, of Lancaster, are the architects, 
and Messrs, Broadbent und Hawley, of Lei- 
cester, the contractors. Upwards of 5,000 
poor inhabitants of Nottingham, are supplied 
with water ad libitum by the Trent Water 
works Company, fur about Id. per week to 
each house of three rooms. The immediate 
increase of cleanliness and diminution of 
disease was declared by the medical faculty to 
have been very great. The system tuo has 
been found to be highly advantageous to the 
saving both of time and morals, when com- 
pared with the common fountain system at 
Newcastle-on-T'yne and elsewhere. The 
company thus supply on an average 79 gal- 
lons tor one farthing, delivering the article at 
all times night and day for a twentieth part of 
the previous expense. rhe old chancel of 
Rampisbam church has been replaced by a 
new building, ornamented with a Gothic 
stained-glass window. Christ church, East 
Knottingley, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on the 17th ultimo, is to be of a some- 
what unusual form. The plao is craciform, 
but the arms of the cross are not as in cross 
churches, transepta, bat chantries or chapels 
sprivging from the north aud south-eastern 
ends of the nave. The church is to consist of 
nave, north and south chapels and northern 
perch, chancel and vestry on the south side. 
The style adopted is early English, and the 
walls will be faced with sandstene from Ack- 
worth Moor. The furniture will be of stained 
deal. The floors of the nave and chapels are 
to be furnished with open benches, free. 
There is to be a gallery with rented seats. The 
designs are furnished by Messrs. Vickers and 
Hugall, of Pontefract, the architects appointed 
by the committee. The site has been presented 
by Mrs, Seaton, a resident of the village, 
whieh will now have two churches with schouls 
attached. The opening, according to the 
Doncaster Gazette, is expected w take place 
about the middle of next June. Phe wooden 
hoarding in front of the New Exchange, in 
Aibion-street, Leeds, has been removed, and 
the greater part of the exterior of the edifice 
exposed to public view, ‘The foundation-stone 
was laid on 12th November, 1845. ‘The eree- 
tion is fast approaching completion. The ar- 
chitects are Messrs. Hurst and Moffatt; clerk 
of works, Mr. Donsidsun. The opper room 
is capable of building about 2,00u persons, 
and bus been already oceupied by the brokers. 
It we are not mistaken, says the Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, it is intended that the buiiding shail be 
used as an exchange and club- house. Besides 
a large public room, aod an ante-room on the 
second-flvor, it has a eapacious coffee and 
dining-room, library, &e , on the ground-floor, 
billiard-room, card-room, smoking-rooum, &c., 
in the basement story, with kitchens for cook- 
ing, cellars, and all other requisite couveni- 
ences.——A grant of 120/. from the Education 
Committee ot the Privy Council, bas been 
made towards the erection of two vew schools 
in Ludworth. A building for Iteroty pur- 
poses has been recently erected, at an expense 
of more than 3,000/., by the inhabitants of Wis- 
beach, a town with a population of 10,000. 
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THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 

Mr. Ep:ror,—I was surprised to find from 
an article in Tue Buitper of the 25th inst., 
that a casual remark of mine on the orientation 
of churches, which I let fall in the course of my 
lecture on “ Medieval Architecture,” recently 
delivered at Liverpool, should have givenrise to 
observations in some local journals. The subject 
presented itself to my mind unpremeditatedly, 
as is frequently the ease in the delivery of un- 
read lectures. I recollect stating at the time, 
that I did not then remember the precise 
orientation of 8. Peter’s at Rome, but that I 
was quite certain that the altar was not at the 
east end, The opinion of your correspondent 
concurs with mine. 8. Peter’s stands ap- 
proximatively, not exactly, east and west, with 
the altar to‘ the west. S. John’s the Lateran 
has a similar direction, with a twist rather 
more to the south; and this, the ‘* Orbis et 
urbis mater,” in the centre of Christian Europe! 
In St. Maria Maggiore the altar end is to the 
north-west; in 8S. Giovanni e Paolo, west; in 
8. Gregorio Romano, close to it, nearly south ; 
as also in S. Andrea della Valle, where the 
2m ge funeral service for O'Connell was 
ately performed; and the same is observable 
in S. Ignazio, the church of the Collegio 
Romano, the focal point of orthodoxy! On 
entering Rome by the Piazza del Popolo, the 
traveller finds to his left the interesting church 
of S. Maria, with its altar nearly east. But 
the two churches immediately opposite the 
city gates have their entrances to the north, 
their altars to the south! Now these are not 
taken as rare instances of exception to the rule 
laid down by the present authorities of the 
Charch of England, for not one-fourth of the 
Roman churches have their altars at the east 
end; but they are amongst the most ancient 
and most important of those sacred buildings. 
Consequently, the observance is not a Catholic 
one (non ab omnibus). I believe that the 
primitive Anglican Church did, at a very early 
period, adopt this tradition; but surely with 
us the question arises, whether we are bound 
to this fragment of antiquity hand and foot, 
at whatever cost or convenience, or whether 
we may regard it, as does the Church of Rome, 
in the light of a non-essential, subordinate to 
other considerations of locality, and the relative 
oo with other objects. A glance at 
Volli’s fine map of Rome will bear out my re- 
marks, or reference to the compendious plan 
of Letarouilly.—Believe me to be, &e., 

T. L. Donatpson. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUITIES IN 
WALES. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 





A sociery for the examination aud preser- 
vation of the antiquities of Wales has been 
established, chiefly, as it seems, through the 
exertions of the Rev, H. Longueville Jones ; 


aod the first annual meeting of the members | 
It lasted | Each company, however, will doubtless look 


was held last week at Aberystwith. 
four days, and many interesting papers were 
read. Sir S. Glynne, Bart., took the chair, 
and Lord Dungannon, Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
the Dean of Hereford, the Dean of Bangor, 
and others, assisted. 
which related to architecture, were the follow- 
ing :— 

On the “ History and Architecture of the 
Chareh of Clynnog Fawr, Carnarvonshire,” by 
the Rev. H. L. Jones, illustrated with a series 
of sketches ; on the “ History and Architecture 
of Strata Florida Abbey,” by the Rev. George 
Roberts; on the “ General State of Welsh 
Antiquarian Remains, and on certain desi- 
derata connected with them.” 

Ao excursion to Strata Florida Abbey 
afforded much to interest; and the Dean of 
Hereford, after giving an account of the visit 
at the evening meeting, observed, that ‘ If the 
only result of the society's visit to South Wales 
was the careful exploration of this beautiful 
ruio, their time would not have been thrown 
away; and if each present extended his in- 
quiries only to his own immediate neig hbour- 
hood, he would be doing a vast amount of 
good.” 

It is proposed to raise a subscription to clear 
out the remains of a ruin which possesses a 
history of greater interest than any other 
ecclesiastical structare in the country. 

On the motion of Lord Dungannon, it was 





Among the papers read, | t 

rative, 
| duce them to proceed at a moderate speed, 
| with the works in hand, are alsorecommended, 





resolved that the restoration of Clynnog Fawr 
Church, and the chapel of St. Beuno, there, be 
entrusted to Mr. H. Kennedy and Mr. Penson, 
architects. The Dean of Bangor mentioned 
an interesting fact, that 50/, had been granted 
by the Queen for the purpose of repairing the 
Ti udor tombs in Penmyndd Church, Anglesey. 
The committee decided that the next general 
meeting should be held in Carnarvon, some- 
time in 1848, 








EARLY STATE OF LAMBETH MARSH. 

Tuis tract of Jand, aceording to Hollar’s 
map, extended from near Stangate to Broad- 
wall, and was bounded by the river on the 
north-west and the ancient way or road called 
Lambeth Marsh on the south-east. From ex- 
cavations, it is evident that the flow from the 
river has not extended beyond the said southern 
line. The lowest part of this land is where 
the late Belvidere Brewery was, with its large 
piece of ornamental water. 

Some idea of its early state may be formed 
from examination of the cuttings for the rail- 
way and lines of sewerage now making at the 
great terminus, near York-road, a space in 
size equal to Grosvenor-square, It is there 
evident that a very great deposit derived from 
the river, had accumulated from the rise of the 
Thames, bringing on occasional inundations. 
In some places, where the water has flowed 
in with greater rapidity, gravel stones have 
been carried in ; at other parts where the water 
might have remained nearly quiescent (as in a 
dock), there is to be found merely river mud, 
settled and pressed, so as to appear as a kind of 
dark wet clay, but the whole contains frag- 
ments of twigs and wood; and even at the 
lowest parts are to be found bones, small pieces 
of Roman tile, and of brick, which is an un- 
doubted proof that this sediment is not of ex- 
tremely ancient date. It is of the same nature 
as the present adjacent shore. 

The names of Narrow-wall and Broad- wall 
have been derived from the embankments 
subsequently made. Broadwall became a road 
leading from the river to St. George’s fields. 

On removing the ground for the foundation 
of the new church in Lambeth Marsh, it ap- 
peared as if a creek had extended to near the 
road there, which may account for the ancient 
road taking such a bend on its way from Stan- 
gate (theferry from the palace) to Kent street, 
the then only way to Dover. The mud is not 
to be found so far south as the Westminster- 
road, nor in any other place, excepting within 
the limits above mentioned. 7. Me 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





Tue result of the meeting between the 
railway and exchange authorities, is the 
expression of an opinion that no new contracts 
on lined authorized last session should be en- 
tered on, except under special circumstances. 


on the probable increase of traffic on their own 
main lines, by the formation of new branches 
and extensions, as amongst those ‘ special cir- 
cumstances ’ entitling them to make exception 
to the proposed rule,—even tho’ it were impe- 
Agreements with contractors to in- 


and indeed are highly recommendable in pro- 
bably most cases, though they will form a 
somewhat curious contrast with the bonuses 
for precipitate haste so recently prevalent. 
Meantime, although in some cases matters 
have already come to a crisis, as on the East 
Lancashire line, where it has been ‘ resolved 
to stop entirely the works on the Preston and 
Liverpool’ portion of the line, and to induce, if 
possible, the East Lancashire Company also ‘to 
suspend the progress of that part of the line 
near Liverpool which the two companies are 
constructing jointly,’—and on the Basingstoke 
and Salisbury line, where a considerable reduc- 
tion has been already made amongst the me- 
chanics and others employed at the Andover 
establishment, at which a winter’s work had 
been looked for and depended on,—still, 
matters on the whole progress as if no real 
ground of danger, or more evil days than the 
present, as yet were dreaded; the Ambergate, 
Nottingham, and Boston, and Eastern Junc- 
tion shareholders, for instance, having just been 











engaged in the pleasing duty of increasing the 
number of their directors from thirteen to a 
corps of sixteen at 1,200/. per annum each, and 
that by a majority of no less than 20,000 shares 
—more than all of whom were confiding 
proxies; while, on the other hand, masons, 
unthankful for their present mercies, are, at 
Perth, refusing to ‘enlist’ for 28s. a week, at 
the general terminus, even though invited by 
the stirring appeal of the drum; and at Swansea 
and Newport they have just struck work sodeter- 
minedly, that a bargain has been counter-struck 
between the engineers and the contractors, that 
stone shall be turned into wood, and bridges 
be built by carpenters and joiners, so as to save 
the masons trouble, a mode of settling the dif- 
ference which cannot but strike and astonish 
the masons very forcibly, if it do not altogether 
petrify their wooden heads into stone itself, by 
way of compensation for so unexpected a trans- 
figuration of stone blocks into blocks of 
wood. We can see, we imagine, through 
the mists of future progress, that our proposed 
amendment and adoption of the Austrian im- 
perial law anent all and sundry managers of 
‘railways causing accidents,’ up even to the 
o-casional ‘ suspension’ of a Hirceter, as an 
illustrious example, is on the way to, if not on 
the eve of, final accomplishment. One of the 
recent legion of public complainants, awake to 
the right remedy or preventive, says—“ The 
learned judges have hitherto always told us that 
wilful negligence, causing human death, in- 
volved the crime of manslaughter. Are rail- 
roud directors exempt from the operation of 
such a law ? or how, otherwise, does their wil- 
fu! negligence escape punishment? If a guard 
were actached to every two carriages of a train, 
a constant chain of communication with the 
engine-driver from all parts of it would be kept 
up, available as well by night as by day, and 
a similar number of breaks would insure the 
speedy stoppage of any train on the occurrence 
of danger, and probably save many lives. 
These precautions have already been often 
suggested, and recklessly disregarded; a fact 
which, if it were properly impressed by every 
coroner on the minds of his jury, when im- 
pannelled in consequence of fatal railroad ac- 
cidents, would, no doubt, in many cases, pro- 
duce such verdicts as would soon compel the 
adoption of measures dictated by mere com- 
mon sense, and only resisted by the most de- 
testable avarice. Every fresh line will but add 
to our dangers.” The coroner on the unfor- 
tunate victims next to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of the railway Mammon will not fail, we trust, 
to point out the path of law and duty to the 
immaculatetwelve. Meantime, pro forma, we 
may chronicle another of the plentiful sugges- 
tions to which it is plainly useless to expect 
attention in the only yet available quarter. A 
correspondent of the Leeds Intelligencer pro- 
poses the adaptation of atmospheric pressure, 
in areservoir of portable dimensions, with a 
force pump and whistle, to the production of 
a code of signals for such purposes as those 
already pointed out ad nauseam. It ap- 
pears, from an appropriate return of the num- 
ber of railway accidents, to be presented to the 
new members of Parliament, that during the 
last half year, ending 30th of June, and of 
course exclusive of the more recent fatalities, 
101 human beings were killed, and 100 more 
or less injured, on railways io Great Britain 

and Ireland,—a number equivalent of course 
to 200 killed and as many wounded every year. 
——The progress of the Shrewsbury railway 
bridge has been delayed by the swelling of the 

river during the late rains. Mr. Knight, 
contractor of the works on the Rugby and 

Leamington line, has not only provided for the 

comfort of his workmen by the erection of a 
quadrangle of convenient cottages, but for their 
moral welfare by the erection of a chapel for 

divine worship on Sundays, The Birken- 

head Docks have been made free, for all ship- 

ping landing cargoes, by the railway company, 

who are themselves to pay the tonnage rates,— 

6d. for foreign and id. for coasting vessels ; 

so that virtually no dues whatever are now 

charged on ships entering or goods landed at 

this port.——The express trains from London 

to Liverpool, vid the Trent Valley line, will 

perform the distance —200 miles—in five hours, 

or at the rate of 40 miles per hour. The 

works contracted for by Messrs. Coulthard and 

Allen, between Clapham and Casterton, on the 

North-Western, are progressing, and the 

village of Ingleton is filled with work people 
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employed on the line. The viaduct across the | ings of each room, into which they open by 


river Greta; which consists of twelve arches of 
considerable span and beight, has been con- 
tracted for by Mesers. Walmsiey and Headley, 
of Preston, to be built of stones from Newby 
Moor Quarry.—T he proprietor of the Hull 
Packet has published a lithographic view of the 
Hui! railway station and hotel, from designs fur- 
nished by the architect, Mr. Andrew, of York. 
—— Workmenarenow busily employed inelear- 
ing the site at the Spital, Newcastle-on-'I'yne, 
for the central railway station there, whieh is 
to cost 94,000/.———-On the railway works, near 
Mallow, Ireland, a man was killed on Tuesday 
week by the falling in of on earth bank; and a 
correspondent of a Cork paper says :——“ Nota 
day passes without one or more accidents. 1 
have heard it stated that the overseers, who 
are themselves sub-contractors, make the poor 
workmen cut in too deeply, in order thereby to 
facilitate the fall of the earth-bank, and thus 
save the extra expense which wouid be incurred 
by doing it without danger to life or limb.”— 
On 15th inst. all the railways throughout the 
kingdom of Prussia are to be simultaneously 
opened, that being the birthday of the king.— 
As soon as the line of electrie telegraph be- 
tween Vienna and Prague is completed, every 
locomotive is to be furnished with a small 
electric apparatus, by aid of which, and by that 
of a wire, which can, at pleasure, be put into 
communication with that of the railway, the 
train can announce to every station far or near, 
the events it may have learnt upon the road. 
We had occasion, we think, to report some 
time since, that this project was in hand. We 
are glad to find it still tenacious of existence, 
as are so few really good or useful schemes 
such as this may be, or at all events, ought 
to be 
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VENTILATION OF THE CONSUMPTIVE 
HOSPITAL, 

A corresPonpent has forwarded to us the 
following account of the mode adopted for 
ventilating the hospital for consumption at 
Broupton, by Dr. Arnott, 

For ventilating purposes, air may either be 
drawn in and out, or driven in and out, In 
the present case, as the more economical mode, 
the second has been adopted, and the rotatory 
fan and the screw are the instruments em- 
ployed. Dr. Arnott has derived the main 
idea of his plan from an apperatus invented 
about a century ago by the Rev, Dr. Hales, 
It consisted of a bellows-like chamber, with a 
tube and nozzle, through which the air was 
expelled into the chamber to be purified. The 
machine was very generally employed in the 
English and Danish navies, butewas ultimately 
abandoned because of the labour required to 
force the air through the narrow noggle and 
pipe. One-half the ship’s crew were required 
to ventilate the other half. Dr. Arnott saw 
the advantages of this contrivance, and per- 
ceived also that he could dispense with the 
enormous power required to propel the air, 
simply by enlarging the area of the nozale to 
the same calibre as that of the main box. 
The application of steam power also renders 
the apparatus complete. It now consists of 
two wooden quadrangular boxes, in which two 
hollow pistous move up and down alternately, 
by means of a rod attached to either end of a 
wooden beam, on the principle of a steam- 
engine. The beam is moved by a steam-en- 
gine of about one-horse power. When the 
wooden piston descends in the box, a valve 
opens in the upper half of the box, through 
which the air is admitted; when the piston 
ascends, the valve is closed, and the air is pro- 
pelled into a central chamber. The sume 
effect is produced in the lower half of the box ; 
and thas, in both boxes, each ascent and 
descent of the piston impels a quantity of air 
into the central chamber situated between the 
two. From the cevtral chamber the air rises 
into another sperenens filied with plates of 
copper, heated by an adjacent fire. These are 
placed at distances of half an inch from one 
another, and the air passing between them is 
thus raised to the desired temperature. The 
warm atmosphere now passes into a large 
tube, which ascends to the top story of the 
building, but in its course gives off a branch 
at each flat or landing. These are divided 
into ramifications, the parrowest of which go 
to the nearest apartments, and the widest to 
the most distant. They run along the skirt. 
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valvular fissures. The impure air of each 
room escapes by other valvular apertures, 
opening into the chimney as bigh as the ceil- 
ing. ‘The apparatus is said to be capable of 
throwing into the building three thousand 
cubic feet of air, which, as the hospital con- 
tains a hundred inmates, is an allowance of 
twenty cubic feet per minute to every person. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 





Tuis society (a reconstruction, as our 
readers will remember, of the “ Association 
of Architectural Draughtsmen”) will hold 
their first conversazione at their new rooms, 
Lyon’s Hill Hall, Strand, on Friday next. A 

rospectus put forth by the committee states, 
that,—“ The chief objects of the Architectural 
Association are, the advancement of the study 
of design in architecture, the development of 
true principles of eriticism, and the sffording 
means whereby the student may acquire an 
aptitude for the application, re-combination, 
and extension of the present materials of the 
art.” And that,—“ For the attainment of these 
objects, the business of the ordinary meetings 
of the association will consist of the production 
of desigus for previously determined subjects ; 
the reading of papers on the several branches 
of science and art, comprehended under the 
term arebitecture ; free and open discussion; 
and the contribution to the society’s portfolio 
of subjects displaying either originality of 
design, examples of cunstruction and decora- 
tion, or modes of representation.” 

The annual subscription is ten shillings, 
payable quarterly. 





ee 


8ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, WIDCOMBE, 
BATH, 

Tue style of this church, briefly alluded to 
in our leading article last week, is the deco- 
rated; it is 93 feet long from east to west, and 
64 feet wide from north to south, in the elear 
of the walls, There is a transept to the north, 
in which is a vestry-room and seats for 300 
children, about half of whom are seated in a 
gallery in the transept. The body of the church 
affords seate for 900 adults. The ground on 
which the church is erected is so limited in 
extent as not to admit of a projecting chancel ; 
one is formed by stone screens or parcloses, in 
the easternmost intercolumns of the nave. The 
church has little decoration, as may be sup- 
posed, when it is known that the cost, exclu- 
sive of site, &c., was 5,0004. The spire is 150 
feet high. Mesers. Manners and Gill were the 
architects, 

—_—_—_—_— 


A VOICE FROM WINDSOR.* 

Tas * Voice,” in a blue cover, says that 
the royal town is being ruined by the unwhole- 
some restrictions thrown ia the way of visitors 
to the Castie, which, said “ Voice ” avers, our 
good Queen can koow nothing of. Instead of 
the average annual number of 150,000 ad- 
mirers, shouts “ Voice,” only 27,000 passed 
through in 1846, when the visit was made 
“free” to the public, but by tickets only ob- 
tainable in Lonnox, The inconvenience and 
loss which followed this regulation, led to the 
issuing of tickets, from the Winchester Tower, 
in the Castle, to “residents and visitors at 
Windsor, who have not bad an opportunity of 
obtaining them in London,” but, according to 
our *“ Voice,” Mr. John Reberts, therein 
placed to dispense them, exereises such an 
amusing caprice, as to make this order of litle 
service, “ Voice” speaketh out plainly,— 
perhaps it cometh from a stomach, which may 
be pinched,—and will, we hepe, be listened to 
so far as it presenteth reason. 


a ner 


Tue Masons ann tae Four o’ctocKk 
Privitecs.— About 150 masons dined at 
White Conduit House, on 28th ultimo, “ in 
commemoration of the achievement of the four 
o’clock movement,” and a testimonial was 
presented to one of their number for his 
services in obtaining this privilege from the 
masters. 





* Strange, Paternoster-row. 


EFFECT OF SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE 
ON THAT OF VENICE, 


A corresponpent of the Atheneum, in 
a letter from Venice, refers to the effect 
of Arabian art upon that of Venice. Such 
of the communication as relates to arehi- 
tecture we extract:—* There ean be little 
doubt that the earliest good edifices of the Ve- 
netians were Byzantine ;—but the fame and 
beauty of the Saracenic style soon swept all 
before it. The Ducal palace, in which the 
Suracenic predominates, seems to have been 
constructed by Calendario in the middie of the 
14th century—and to have been thus @ con- 
temporary of the mosque of Sultan Hassan in 
Cairo, just after the two great Kalaons had 
added so many magnificent edifices to that 
capital and surely the Arabic reeonstruc- 
tion of the elements of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in architecture after their dissolution in 
the lower empire is immeasurably superior to 
that of the northern Gothic. The Arabs in 
their details shewed (excepting perhaps in 
Granada) less curious and elaborate tracery 
than the men of the north; bat with them it 
was always io subordination to some great 
feature either of the elevation or the interior 
—and always formed a harmoniging contrast 
to some more simple part of an edifice, or a 
relief to the mere grandeur of its outline. This 
it is which has made the Ducal palace the most 
beautiful edifice in the world, The old Piazza 
di San Marco, before it was burat down—as 
shewn in the large and curious picture of 
* Gentile Bellino’ (a.v. 1496) st the Accademia 
—was entirely Saracenic; so that the Piazza 
must have borne the closest resemblance to the 
court of a mosque. For it was then much 
smaller; being narrower by the breadth of the 
campunile, and something more. Not only 
were the archivolts of the horse-shoe form and 
the cornices serrated, but even in the minutest 
particulars the Oriental style was imitated. 

Several remarkable edifices of Suracenic ar- 
chitecture are yet visible on the Grand Canal : 
one of which is the Fondaco dei Turchi. 
There is, however, no connection between its 
architecture and the subseqaent destination 
which gave it its name. It is supposed to have 
been built in the 12th or 13th centuty—when 
the Saracenic taste was in full prevalence. 

* After the Italian invasion of the einque- 
eento, and the different direction taken by Pal- 
ladio, Sansovino, and Sammicheli, Venice ra- 
pidly changed appearance. Tosuch houses as 
are seen in Givvaoni Mansueti and Vittore 
Carpaccio succeeded the modern Palaazo, with 
its balconies and pilasters. The ¢hange is 
not to be regretted as regards Veniee in gene- 
ral; but I certainly think that the old Piazza 
di San Marco, with its Arabic eolonnades, its 
serrated cornices, and its bright red pavement 
streaked with white marble, would have been 
more in unison with the church and the Ducal 
palace. St. Mark’s is still the most oriental of 
all the editices in Venice. Place an ignorant 
Cuirene at the gate neat the Piazza dei Leoni, 
and you would have some diffieulty in persuad- 
ing him that Venice was not the seat of a 
long and iilastrious Saracenic occupation,— 
and that St. Marco is not a mosque abando ied 
to defilement by the anger of Gud o: the p.sil- 
lanimity of the beurers of the bauners of 
Istam. The crowd of domes, the innumerable 
costly pillars of all sorts, sizes, colours, aod 
capitals, which have the air of having adorned 
successively the palaces of antiquity, the 
churches of the lower empire, and the mosques 
of the Saracens, at length stand in enduring 
commemoration of the Milieoniam during 
which the Levant influenced the arts and exer- 
cised the arms of the great blie. Even 
the tarned wooden grates or window frames 
above the great gates are of the very patterns 
used to this day in Cairo—and whieh were in 
the 15th century all gilt.” The Palazzo Lore- 
dano, @ peculiarly light and handsome speci- 
men of Saracenic architecture, built since the 
invasion of the Italian styleand the cele- 
brated Ca Doro, now the property of Taglioni 
—are both so well known as toe require no 
further eonsideration. 








Weston-Surer-Mare Brarineze.—Recent 
tremendous gales have newrly destroyed one of 
the piers in course of erection for the intended 
suspension-bridge here, concerning which we 
spoke sometime since. It is supposed that the 
whole mass must be taken down. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTMINSTER 
COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS, 


A spectat court was held on Friday last, Capt. 
Bague in the chair. 

Mr. Hertslet, the clerk, read a letter from the 
vestry clerk of St. Anne’s, Paddington, complain- 
ing of nuisances from the want of drainage on the 
property of Sir John Eyre, and calling upon the 
court to put in force the powers of their new Act 
for the abatement of the same. Referred to the sur- 
veyor.—A memorial was read from a resident house- 
holder of Ladbroke-terrace, Notting-hill, which 
was signed by nine other persons, complaining of 
the pestiferous nature of a drain near their houses, 
which emitted effluvium of the most pernicious de- 
scription, one life having already been sacrificed by 
it, while others were threatened, and calling upon 
the court to stop and entirely remove the same, 
The surveyor was ordered to take immediate steps 
in the matter.—-A most voluminous document was 
next handed in from Mr. Edmund Warne, the vestry 
clerk of the parish of St. Anne, Soho, drawing the 
attention of the court to the very deficient state of 
the drainage of that locality, and enumerating up- | 
wards of fifty streets that were entirely without, | 
or only partially provided with sewerage. That the 
health of the inhabitants was most seriously affected | 
thereby, and praying relief under the powers of | 
this court. This document led to a long conversa- 
tion, and it was finally ordered that Mr. Warne be 
informed that the subject should be taken into im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Drainage of Long Acre.—It will be remem- 
bered that a short time since M. Le Breton brought 
before the court the subject of the loss of life 
of George Grosse, of Langley-court, Long Acre, 
from the want of proper drainage, and the surveyor 
of this court was ordered to report on the best 
means of remedying the evil and preventing similar 
fatal results. In accordance with this resolution, 
Mr. Phillips presented the following report :— 

** Long Acre is situate on a summit level, being 
the ridge of a hill. From Drury-lane to St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane the ground falls to the westward, and it 
subsides to the northward and southward. As the 
keeping of all sewers properly washed out and 
cleansed must necessarily depend on a good supply 
of water, the principle which I have thought it best 
to follow for the proposed drainage of Long Acre, 
is to obtain this by carrying a sewer from the lower 
end of Long Acre and St. Martin’s lane to the 
upper end at Drury-lane, forming junctions with 
the main sewers at the two last-mentioned places. 
It is not intended by this means to divert the sew- 
erage from Drury-lane, and so to surcharge the 
sewer in St. Martin’s-lane, but an ample supply of 
water can thus, when required, be obtained from 
the sewer in Drury-lane, situate on a high level, for 
washing out not only the proposed sewer in Long 
Acre, but also the sewers proposed to be built in 
the various streets, alleys, and courts in the imme- 
diate vicinity on a low level. 

The position and level of the sewer proposed will 
have reference to carrying out this principle to the 
improvement and drainage of the neighbourhood 
generally. 

Having a due regard to their strength and dura- 
bility, economy in the construction of sewers is as | 
essential a feature to be considered and acted upon | 
as the arrangement for keeping them cleansed. After | 
mature consideration, therefore, I am decidedly of | 
opinion, that for all practical purposes a sewer of 
the accompanying shape, size, and thickness (4} | 
inches) will be found sufficient and ample for the 
drainage of Long Acre. The greater part of it may 
be executed by tunnelling, for as the earth through 
which it will pass is of a gravelly nature, not liable 
to expand anil slip, it is so far favourable for its 
construction. 

The total length of sewer required, including the 
necessary junctions for the side streets, courts, &c., 
will be about 1,825 feet, and I estimate the expense 
at 750/, The same length of the present No. 2 
sewer (9-inch brickwork) will cost 1,500/., or double 
the former sum. Should the court determine to 
build the half-brick sewer as proposed by me, I 
think the court should execute the work.” 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson wished, in the first in. 
stance, to know who was to pay for the proposed 
work, and whether it would be fair to tax the pre- 
sent generation for carrying out an enormous 
system which must tend to the benefit of their suc- 
cessors. He thought, therefore, that it was highly 
necessary that they should proceed with caution, 
and not ruin by expenses those whose health they 
were about to preserve, and that all their works 
should be done with extreme caution. He was of 
Opinion, that as the Mercers’ Company had profited 
by the property, that they ought to build the sewer, 
and this court might also compel them to pay for it. 

Mr, Le Breton said the state of Long Acre re- 
quired their immediate attention, for by the want 
of drainage people had lost their lives, while they 











had for years and years been endeavouring to com- 


pel the owners of the property,—not only the 
Mercers’ Company, but other —to do 
what was required, but without success. By the 
provisions of the new Act they had the power to 
execute the works, and to compel the proprietors to 
pay for their construction. As to any difficulty 
about raising the money, he thought a few hundred 
ands would be lent with readiness by the Messrs. 
Deets at 5 per cent., for he had himself that 
day effected a loan for the baths and washhouses of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, with the Economic 
Assurance Company, of 10,000/., at 5 per cent. 
Under ordinary circumstances it was necessary that 
they should proceed with caution ; but in this case 
it was their bounden duty to proceed with the re- 
quired work before the winter overtook them, and 
not to allow another year to go on without some 
improvement, particularly as a petition had been 
presented, signed by nearly every inhabitant, re- 
quiring immediately that something should be done. 
The surveyor held his power under the court, and 
was an officer of great value, with great experience 
in these matters, and his calculations in the case of 
Kensington had been verified to the letter. In fact, 
contractors had been found to do the work even 
below the estimate. In Southampton very exten- 
sive works had been done in 4} inch work, and 
found to be very successful; and he thought re- 
ducing their plan to 44 inches would give them the 
means of making sewers where they were never be- 
fore thought of, but where they were most required ; 
for it appeared that it was in the suburban di 
where the greater portion of their sewers were con- 
structed, while very little money was laid out in 
making new sewers in the very centre of London. 
Few persons were aware that in a street like Long 
Acre, within half a mile of Trafalgar-square, there 
was no sewer, but that the accumulation of the filth 
of cesspools was pearigag intervals to be pumped 
into the public streets. e hoped, therefore, that 
this court would immediately carry out the measure 
proposed, and concluded by moving,—‘‘ That the 
report of the surveyor on the sewerage of Long Acre 
be adopted, and in 44 inches work.’ 

Mr. L. Wood seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Donaldson was happy they were at last 
in the position to carry out the plan of forming a 
sewer in Long Acre, and he thought it would be a 
good occasion for forcing contributions from the 
owners of the property there, and trusted it would 
not be done altogether at the expense of the court 
or the district, but that such portion as could should 
be claimed from individuals. The publie, too, 
ought to know that it was not the fault of this 
court that the work had not been done before, but 
that their power was unequal to enable them to do 
so. With respect to the plan, he thought it was a 
desirable one; but as to the 4}-inch work, he felt 
alarm when it was proposed for Kensington, being 
in a district which might at a future time be used 
for the drainage of the entire locality ; and he was 
not at all satisfied with the proposition of 4}-inch 
work for such a district as Long Acre. They ought 
not to be called upon to build sewers every twenty 
or thirty years, but they should be of that substan- 
tial nature as would last for ages. Expense ought 


| not to be taken into aceount, but durability should 


be their first consideration, and, therefore, he was 
not prepared to vote for the plan proposed. 

The surveyor had made a calculation, and the 
difference between 44-inch work and 9-inch work 
was as between 7s. 6d. and 12s. 3d. 


Mr. Gunter, not being a practical man, should 
vote for the plan of the surveyor; for ifeven the 
sewer should fall in, he should not consider any 
blame due to himself. They had placed their sur- 
veyor in authority, and he thought they should act 
upon his suggestions, and not upon those of other 

ns. 

Mr. Hawkes said every commissioner ought to 
use his own discretion. He did not think that the 
plan proposed for sueh a thoroughfare as Long 
Acre was what the public had a right to expect, and 
he could not support the proposition for doing the 
work on the 44-inch principle. 

Mr. Halswell supported the original motion. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson was of opinion that the 
whole plan should be referred back to the surveyor, 
as he objected to the court doing the work. They 
had the power at any time to compel the Mercers’ 
Company to execute the works in Long Acre, but 
the collateral streets and alleys were totally unpro- 
vided for. The people in Long Acre had the power 
to remedy themselves, but in the back streets, 
where pestilence was raging, the evil was left un- 
touched. Let them spend the money in forming 
sewers there, and afterwards bring that powerful 
body, the Mercers’ Company, before the public, 
and compel them to do what was required. He 
moved, as an amendment, ‘‘ That the plan be referred 
back to the surveyor, to report as well upon the 
several courts and alleys collateral with Long Acre, 
as Long Acre itself, and to submit estimates for the 
same.”’ 

Mr, Gutch seconded the amendment. Mr. 









Mr. Barry and Mr. were favourable to 
4} inch work. 

The Chairman then put the amendment, which 
was negatived by a majority of 8 to 3; and a sub- 
sequent amendment, adopting the plan of the sur- 
veyor, excepting that the work should be 9 inches, 
instead of 4}, was rejected by 6 to 2. The original 
resolution was then carried, as was also the follow- 


and give all necessary notices for the works in Long 
Acre, under the provisions of the Act 10 & 11 Vict., 
cap. 70. 


nication to make to the court on the evidence he 
had given. 

The Chairman said, that in reference to this 
subject, the surveyor had placed himself entirely in 
his hands, and such being the case, he now told him 
that he thought the most prudent course for him 
to pursue was not to disclose the nature of the evi- 
dence given by him to the sanatory commission at 
Gwyder House. Mr. T, L. Donaldson was sar- 
prised at the decision of the chairman, although he 
must of course bow to it. The Surveyor said, his 
examination was a very lengthened one, and em- 
braced a variety of questions, but he could not tax 
his memory with the facts. 

Mr. Le Breton said, in the course of his exami- 
nation he might have been asked whether their 
court was an efficient one, but they could not expect 
him to answer such a question there. Mr. Phillips : 
If I am to give an honest opinion, I should say this 
court is not an efficient one. Mr. Hawkes: I 
should say so too, by the appointment of such ineffi- 
cient officers. 








Want or Houses 1x Epinesurca.-—A 
singular and yet a very natural reaction is at 
length about to take the place of that stagna- 
tion in the building trades, which, in its 
turn, inevitably followed on the mad specula- 
tions, which, nearly a quarter of a century 
since, reared up an entire new city, as if by 
magic, in the midst of corn-fields and farm- 
houses. Such a lesson had been then learned 
as has scarcely yet been forgotten; so that 
the necessary demands of a growing popula- 
tion have been hitherto unheeded, and the 
consequence now is, an exorbitant rise of 
rents, the emigration of the new town ancient 
immigrants back again to the old town whence 
they came, and the ousting of the poorer 
classes, on whose sturdy shoulders all heavy 
loads of grievance ever ultimately fall, even 
out of the old town, which had been so long 
since, as it were, handed down to them. More 
room is now the outery, and the only fear may 
shortly be, that a new generation of builders, 
who have neither reaped nor partaken of the 
experience of their now wiser fathers, may 
not deign to benefit by that experience, but 
once embarked, may rather vie with them ina 
new race of floating building speculations to 
supply the now very urgent demand. While 
nota seventh part of the former amount of 
building is as yet in progress, there has been 
an immense increase of alteration and im- 
provement, all, however, tending rather to 
diminish the amount of accommodation than 
to increase it, What are now required, are 
the rapid erection of cheap and plain, but 
substantial erections in or near the outskirts 
of the city, old or new, for the middle classes, 
and square or other bloeks of cottages, in like 
localities, with open airy sites, for the lower. 
“ And there is little doubt,” observes the 
Mail, “ that there will ways and means be 
found of producing the requisite house ac- 
commodation in and around the city, 80 soon 
as it becomes obvious to builders or specula- 
tors that it is urgently wanted and sure to 
pay,” as it now appears to be. 

Scnoon or Desion, Somerset Hovse.— 
Nothing has yet been done by the Board of 
Trade to alter the system at the school. It 
is to open on Monday next, and efforts are 
being made to ensure a council meeting on 
Tuesday, which, owing to the retirements, is a 
difficult matter. 
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& 
_ Correspondence. 
BOVER HARBOUR—UPRIGHT WALLS IN THE 
SEA. 


Sir,—Looking through Tne Buriper for 
the 18th ult., 1 was struck with the declara- 
tion of Sir Howard Douglas against the prac- 
ticability of building a perpendicular mole in 
the sea! The ancients managed these things 
well enough “ to my personal knowledge,” as 
witness the mural mole at Civita Vecchia, the 
“ wall’ at Santa Maura, Caligula’s-bridge, at 
Pausilipo, and numerous others. 

{ am, Sir, &c., 


W. #H.S. 


BRICKS FOR ROAD PAVEMENT. 
Sir,—Ingenuity is nearly exhausted in de- 
vising improvements in paving. Almost every 
thing, even India-rubber, bas been put in 
requisition. Bricks remain, however, to be 
tried, i.e., for publie roads; and since various 
kinds, according to the different purposes, are 
already produced, they could surely be made 
fit for this purpose. They might be laid on 
end, and need not be more than 6 inches long. 
As they would all be exactly alike, there would 
be no fitting or choosing, as is the case with 
the best cut stones, by which much time would 
be saved, and the pavers enabled to proceed 
with wonderful rapidity. Where the road is 
sufficiently wide, they could do one-balf first, 
while carriages passed on the other, by which the 
very injurious interruptions to business in our 
principal streets would be obviated. Probably 
the Commissioners of Excise would grant per- 
mission, without waiting for a special Act of 
Parliament, to make bricks of any size and 
form, when confined erclusively to paving. 
PROJECTOR. 


TO DETERMINE LINES OF ROOP. 
Sir,—Will one of your readers be kind 
enough to inform me how to get by lines the 
saddle of a ridge stone for the hip of a roof, 
supposing the pitch of the roof to be one-fourth 
of the span,—-I am, Sir, &c., 
A CARPENTER. 





Miscellanea, 

Cuart or ancient Armour.*—The au- 
thor of this pictorial chart expresses a hope 
that it will be found useful and acceptable “ to 
those wandering among the ancient sepul- 
chral monuments of our cathedrals, or tread- 
ing the brasses of our country churches; to 
the student poring over the pages of chivalry or 
deciphering the illaminations of middle-age 
lore; to the traveller exploring the armour- 
galleries of his own or of foreign countries ; 
to the painter, the sculptor, the historian, and 
the costumist ;""—and we beg leave to say, we 
think itwill, It consists of a folded sheet, where- 
on are nicely depicted eighteen figures, shewing 
the variations in armour between the 11th 
and 17th centuries. It will not give pro- 
found knowledge, but those who master it fully, 
will be able to approximate the date of most of 
the armour and effigies which may be brought 
before them. In the little key which accom- 
panies the chart, Mr. Hewitt gives the follow- 
ing memorandum :— 

“ It will be of use to note that, for general 
purposes, the body armour during four centuries 
may be thus simply classified :— 


12th century... Scale, ring, and mail, unmixed 
with plate. 

13th century.... Mixed mail and plate; the mail 
predominating. 

i4th centary..., Mixed mail and plate; the plate 
prevailing. 

15th century.... Era of complete plate. 


For the 16th century, or Tudor period, 
the breastplate will be founda good guide. Its 
form was at first globose: then a point appeared 
in front, near the centre: this point or peak 
gradually fell towards the waist, till at last it 
extended even beyond the band of the breast- 
plate, and assumed both the form and the name 
of a ‘peascod.’ Under the Stuarts, the 

aked waists by degrees disappeared till at 
ength the breastplate became nearly square at 
its termination, with an obtuse ridge down the 
centre.” 

By 3. ere ee et frome the Lith to the 16th Century.” 











Tue Irish Ant-Union anp THE Lorp 
Lievrenant.—Addresses to Lord Clarendon 
have of course been numerous. The Royal 
Irish Art-Union, amongst other bodies, pre- 
sented one on the occasion of his Excellency’s 
visit to an exhibition of sculpture by native 
artists, soliciting him to become a patron of 
that body. The Viceroy at once assented, and 
said in his reply :—‘ When I look around at 
all these beautiful and speaking proofs of 
native talent, and deduce from them that in 
other branches of art the same talent, with the 
same result, has been displayed, I feel well 
assured that in Ireland there must exist a vast 
amount of artistical genius which only requires 
and will amply repay a generous encourage- 
ment. Let it be withbeld, however, or afforded 
with a niggard hand, and it is hopeless to look 
for success in art; and if we recollect that 
without a Julius II. and a Leo X. the trans- 
cendant genius of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle 
might not have been developed, and their im- 
mortal works might not have been executed, 
we must feel how much those will stand in 
need of encouragement who, without a hope of 
reaching their unrivalled eminence, have still 
at first to struggle against difficulties not in- 
ferior to theirs. It has been often said, and I 
fear with truth, that in Ireland neither fame 
nor reward attend Irish genius; but I rejoice 
to think that it has not hitherto on that account 
languished ; for the admiration with which the 
British public have long been accustomed to 
view the works of Shee, Mulready, Danby, 
Maclise, Rothwell, Macdowell, Hogan, Kirk, 
Moore, Foley, Jones, and other illustrious 
artists I could name, proves that in England 
sterling merit is appreciated as it deserves to 
be, and that among my countrymen, as respects 
art, and I trust in all other things, jastice to 
Ireland will not be looked for in vain.” 

Tue “Navvy,”’ nor THE Navy, THE 
Derencr or THE Country.—Mr. Weale, the 
architectural publisher, has addressed a letter 
to Lord John Russell, pointing out what he 
considers the dangerous position of the “snug 
little island’’ in the event of invasion, and 
urging that our railway labourers, and all able- 
bodied male persons applying for parochial 
relief, be drilled and trained to arms, For our 
own part, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
in invasions of England, and should deeply 
regret to see the mind of the country so unset- 
tled and disturbed as it would be by such a pro- 
ceeding as that proposed. 

New Synacocve at Canrersury.— 
The first stone of a new Jewish temple or sy- 
nagogue was laid on the 13th ult. (13th Tishri, 
A.M. 5608) in King-street, Canterbury, on the 
very site of the ancient house of the redoubted 
‘Knights Templar;’’ once the inveterate 
scourge of the persecuted Jews, but now them- 
selves removed from the face of the earth, to- 
gether with their house, which has thus given 
place in the lapse of ages to so singular an 
inheritance. The site of their former place 
of worship was required for a railway station, 
&e. The stone was laid by Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore in the presence of the mayor, aldermen, 
&c., of the city. No particulars either as to 
style of architecture, architect, or builder, are 
given by.our authority, the Morning Advertiser. 

Seconp-HAnp STEAM ‘ USED UP.’—At the 
sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
20th ultimo, M. Séguin read a paper on the 
effect of caloric in steam as connected with 
motion, the result of which seems to be that 
it would be possible to make the same steam 
which has already imparted motion, repeat the 
operation by giving to it a new supply of 
caloric without the necessity of the production 
of new vapour, This, as the Morniag Post 
observes, would be a very important improve- 
ment in steam-engines, and M. Séguin pro- 
mises to follow up his experiments with a view 
to arrive at the practical application of his 
theory. 

Tinkerine THe Ances.—It is a novelty 
to find the old custom of mending the parish 
angelicals brought down to our own times, in 
Salopian localities; but so it is. For ex- 





ample : — 
The Churchwardens of L 
To Benjn. Evans, 
1847, for repairing the church. 


Feby. 7.—Making a new wing to a angel .. 3s. 6d. 
Making a new angel: you fund 

the stuf ..........++0..... 88. Gd. 

Repairing the leg of a cherrybum 2s. 6d. 


~——Eddowes’ Shrewsbury Journal, lds, 6d. 
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Prosecten Works, &c.—Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of a town-hall and other buildings at 
Yeovil; and a national school and master’s 
residence at Maryport (extension of time); 
for the execution of the works or a portion of 
the works of the Manchester and Southport 
Railway; the erection of ten gate-keepers’ 
lodges on the East and West Yorkshire Junc- 
tion Line; the extension of sewers in Tower 
Hamlets; the covering of 623 feet of King’s 
Scholar’s pond sewer, and 250 of Ranelagh 
sewer; the inclosing of airing grounds at 
Fever Hospital of Bedford Infirmary; renew- 
ing and repairing the pavements at Gosport ; 
sinking and boring for water near Maidstone ; 
lighting theatre of Polytechnic Institution with 
gas by chandeliers, or otherwise, together with 
designs for same; also for a supply of pig iron, 
paint and tar for East-India Company. 

Trapeinc Sewers —Impure ArMo- 
sPHERE.—Last week, Mr..T. A. Smith deli- 
vered a lecture on the corruptions and impuri- 
ties of the atmosphere caused by carbonic acid 
and other gases from fires, candles, gas-lights, 
gas-works, and manufactories. Of all the 
contaminators of the atmosphere, sulphuretted 
hydrogen was the most detrimental and poi- 
sonous. In escaping from decomposing ani- 
mal and vegetable substances in dwellings, 
dust-bins, dung-heaps, slaughter- houses, bury- 
ing-grounds, and — it bad the most 
injurious tendency, and no one could scarcely 
wa the sultyheles of their sewers without 

eing affected by it. Besides being a deadly 
poison, it bad a deteriorating effect upon paint- 
ings and furniture, and there was not a house 
in London but what some portion of the furni- 
ture in it was less or more affected by this poi- 
sonous effluvium. Mr. Smith went through 
several experiments, which proved the state- 
ments he made regarding it. Some had pro- 
posed to get rid of the poisonous matter by 
decomposing it by means of lead or chlorine, 
either of which would do so, but instead of 
getting rid of it by chemical means, the better 
way would be by some mechanical process, 
and in doing so to adopt the generally ac- 
knowledged fact—that to prevent an evil was 
better than to cure it. It was thought that the 
introduction of large shafts into the sewers, so 
as to carry the offensive matter far up into the 
air, that it might be there decomposed by the 
influences brought to bear upon it, was the best 
mode of getting rid of it; and no doubt the 
plan was a good one, but the formation of their 
sewers in an oval, instead of the shape which 
many of them at present were, so that no matter 
could remain in them, and the cleansing them 
out every day by a copious supply of water, 
was the best mode that could be adopted. 

Construction or wet Dock at ABER- 
DEEN.—The works are being vigorously pro- 
secuted. The formation of the lock has offered 
many difficulties on account of the nature of 
the bottom. It was built within a coffer-dam 
390 feet long, and having six feet of clay 
puddle; the interior of the dam was braced to 
resist the pressure by parallel braces of great 
magnitude, on which cranes traversed in every 
required direction for setting the masonry. 
The masonry of the dock is almost entirely 
composed of fine dressed granite, resting on a 
platform of timber, supported by 4,000 piles of 
American red pine, from fifteen to twenty feet 
long. The gates are of mahogany, covering a 
framework of cast iron, each leaf weighing 
upwards of fifty tons. By the arrangement of 
the machinery these are easily worked by five 
men. The quay walls are all of dressed gra- 
nite, the near walls constructed for a depth of 
twenty-one feet water at deep tides. The es- 
timated cost of the harbour works is one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Kwetier Haut, Mippiesex.—A corre- 
spondent writes as follows :—“ Kneller Hall, 
formerly the residence of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Bart., and built by him, has been purchased, 
we understand, by Government. The staircase, 
which goes to the height of two stories, is 
very interesting, as it is supposed to have been 
painted by himself. The subjects on three 
sides, as well as the ceiling, are allegorical, 
that on the west side next the hall represent- 
ing painting, sculpture, and architecture, evi- 
dently contains portraits, perhaps of Sir God- 
frey and his family. The paintings being only 
on lath and plaster partitions, have suffered 
considerably, but it is to be hoped they will 
now be carefully restored, and preserved in 
their original position. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Conduct of a District Surveyor.”—The litigious pro- 
ceedings of y pees pees tne 3 hate es 


revious We would avoid ooemaiiainn 
vo aa yee by sense of public duty. 


“RN."—We are unable to comply with the request. In ard 
volume of “ The Builder,” p. 7, a paper on the subject will be 
fo 

“ Conatant Reader.”—~We believe there is 4 literary institution at 
Dalston. 


“ Sir R. M."—We shall be glad to receive information. 

“ Lime-Kilns."—A correspondent wishes to know the most ap- 
proved form of kiln for burning mountain limestone. 

« H. A. M"—Write to as epematers, Mr. Jayne, 11, Harrington- 
street North, Hampetead-road. 

“ R. K.”-—Illness has prevented reply. 

“ Constant Reader.”--Notice must be given of conten of inew- 
lated res The fee is settled by the Act, 11. 1 

“WwW. T. —Remove th the parnatinnted by the ary-rot, and admit 
prt F ‘A wash of bet tiene am PP 

“ J. G.” (leamington).—An Arnott’s sere in poet chimney, close 
under ie ceiling, will be found useful and inexpensive. 

“J. A. ¥°—We will look to it. 

Recewed-—“ G. P. M..” “ Messra F. and W..” “ H.C.” “C.J.” 
“ G.G.” (not necessary). “ Walter.” “M. W..” * Portraits of the Mar- 
og oy! of Granby +. Mr. Duff, M.P..” engraved after —— Grant, 

mf George R. Ward. “ Caldweil’s usical Journal,” Part IV. 

(Orr an Co.) “ Westminster Review.” ‘“ Dolman’s Magazine.” 
“ Books, Pricea, and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVIL ENGINEERING, Architecture, 
and Machinery.—The SESSION for this Department will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, 13th October. It consists of the 
following c 
Mathematics— Professor De Mo n. 
Nataral Philoso; hy— ~Esetaor ‘otter, A.M. 


Pract 
Civil LS Harman L Lewis, 
——_ ical Principles of Engineering- — Eaton Hodg- 


ee Bennet Woodcroft. 
Architecture and Construction — Professor Donaldson, M.LB.A. 
Geology— Professor Ramsay, F. 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. G. % Sl 
Prospectuses and further particulars may {be obtained at the 
o tice of the College. 


FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Dean of Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretar: <4- ee oom. 
University College, London, August 19t 


° 7. 
ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING.—This newl ;-discovered Liquid Compcsition, 
which Messrs, Geo. and Thos, w + have the satisfaction of intro- 
ducing to the Trade, possesses the important qualification of effec- 
tually sooeing Eas Knots in Wood, however bad, and preventing them 
eating through and ans ‘the paint above. 

Many substances have used and much time spent in endea- 
vouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto without success, 
Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much pleasure in offering to the 
a my ve article so long and anxiously called for. 

en. skill is not required ; it is put on to the work 
with . . like common paint, can be used in all climates and 
situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. rom Varnish, 
Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long A 


Ls hl 7 J a7) rn ? 
TEPHENS’S PROCESS for DYEING 
or STAINING WOOD, as a substitute for Paint. The natu- 
ral grain of wood is imitated by art, but the most successful imi- 
tation has a sameness of appearance when compared with the 
continual variety which different woods present in their natural 
grain. To give an ornamental colour to the wood without Sen 
ing the grain, is the object of this process, which su aint 
in appearance, while at the same time it is so economical that the 
whole interior of a house, which would take a month or six weeks 
to paint in the usual manner, may be finished in one week by the 
P above named, and be more pleasing when finished. The 
dyes or stains are prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS. 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, in bottles of td. and 
is. each, and at 19a. per gallon. The oak colour may be obtained in 
ot at 83 per pound, which dissolves in water to form the 
iquid, and one pound will make one gallon of stain.—N. B. The 
Trade supplied, 
Sold also at the office of “ Tue Buitper,” 
Garden, London. 


7" 7 

ODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE PAINT 

manufactured by CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, CEMENT 
WORKS, NINE EL} 8, LONDON. 

The properties of = Paint are peculiar for preventing iron trom 
oxidation, wood from decay, and masonry from damp ; it neither 
cracks nor blisters with the hottest sun, and is therefore most valu 
able for faiecgs, Boilers, Steam, Gas, and Water-pipes; Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses, and for Shi ping. Its gihedion is 80 great 
to iron and wood, that the hardest friction will scarcely remove it. 
It pores vegetation on stuccoed buildings, and is not affected by 


PPROTORIDE 1 PAINT is sold ground in oil, and, compared with 
white-lead, its property of concealing is as 75 to 50,80 that one 
hundred we ghy is equal to one and a half of lead. It works well 
under the bru'>. and forms with oil an unctuous and cohesive 
mixture. If ble aded with other paints it has a softer tone than 
white-lead, sor houses painted during oc supation, it is most pre- 
ferable, being perfectly innoxious. 





2, York-street, Covent 





IEA P ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
pleted 7 er ENGINE and owt and owing pee ae i= 


execute orders, I enabled te 
Pie pelew arensw trom ONE B 


So ees from SIXPENCE ody a A 
of the cheapest ae eee ab 


ork the 
o. 1, iiaeciech, Rekeoratoeel. moderate terme CHARLES 1d 





AND W.H JACKSON, late Bromley 
© and Drake. | stent Plate, Crown, Sheet, and Orne: 
=o cr quality, and at the lowest terms on 





EMBOSSED GLASS. 


DWARDS and PELL, 15, Southampton- 
and Ornamental Glass , 


to 
London. As the w te dene on the penis WARDS and 
PELL can guarantee its being properly 





LATE GLASS.—A \reitects, Builders, 


jand the Trade factured by th Fate ase Comm the _—_ 
y the _— 
wy discounts aloes = gl sing eet Wonleos 
Hol H. CHRISTIE, Agent, 


Hatton. 
me B. RoGGH PLATS ATE GLASS applied one-fourth, three- 
eightha, one-half, and three-fourths of ich thick. 


OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26, 80HO pe he arnt GOSLETT > a Builders 
sr tony gorge te et ci 


he has luo just recelved's few sues of very | °™A"S* 
oured ne GEESE VR prices. 








favor of an inspection 
fine ruby and other coloured 


“OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 

26, SOHO-SQUARE, depot for the —- of the PLATE GLASS 
ee The the oS Chola wand Si ys Cirey Com 

ponies, Fee teentio fA tect nuilders, and the Trade 
ENiVal ne ED For ‘BEL tine 0 OF i Sete mc 
This Pee yny can ie be Sind ge ony dinaaahenn dae 
for camagnes, ioe lists and all further iculars, to be ad- 
dressed to ALFRE  GORLETT. Agent, 26, Soho-square, 


INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 
COLOUR, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK MANU- 
FACTORY, 87, Bishopgate-street, Without. Lowest prices charged. 
Please inquire them. 
Builders, Painters, Glaziers, and others, a el with every 
article used in the trade upon the best wholesale te 
FOREIGN SHEET. BRITISH cHERT. 

BRITISH CROWN. PROPAGATING GLASSES. 
Coloured and Geasmentel Sum, Pinties Crown, and Sheet Plate, 
for Shop-fronts. Show. The ‘a oor stock of Cheap Glass 

in London for HORTICU! LTU RAL PU 

Ground and Dry Colours of the best “aly ; Brushes» 
Dryers, and every article used In the Trade Warranted. 
; VARS TPES i pt GENU a A LEAP: MILLED 
sEAD ETS ; m osets, Basins, 
Brass-work, and all materials ena te fn Bg 

WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR WAREHOUSE, 87 
Bishopszate-street Without, London ; ; THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
Proprieto r, 

















CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


— MANUFACTURER 
H of Goshen and Frames, and Joiner 





to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Finsbar - square. —Well l-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 











DOORS, “8 a —_ variety of 
s -] Sashes and Frames ym sale. 

Glazed goods securely packed for 

the country. Steam-struck Mould 
a LA ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 














Establishment is worth the noties 
of all engaged in building. 





SHOP Foon. SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c, 
MADE FOR THE TRADE. 


Z JOHNSON and PASK, (aera 
j 1, Amwell-street.Clerkenwell, | | it 
near the New River Head, i Jt 

Beg to inform the Trade, and || 
the Building Public in general, | 
that they continue to manufac. | 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop || 
Fronts, Doors, and all other i 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 
lowest possible scale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- 
hogany work done in poliek 
best manner ; French 

and carefully ked Plor the 
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‘{REAS SE! GREASE! GREASE! — 

JAMES THOMAS FITT bees to inform Railway Con- 

teqatoms, that he is supplying Patent Urease at the following prices: 

~White Grease, lis. per cwt. ; Black Grease, 3s, 6d. per cwt. 2) per 
cent discount fur cash. 

Samples sent by addressing to J. T. FITT Swan Mead, Ber- 

mendeay New-road, London. 


RAILW. AY “BREAKS.- TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
APITALISTS, OR INVENTORS. 


7v rT 
N OVEL Description of RAILWAY 
BREAK, the invention of a distinguished Foreigner resid- 
ing abroad, which is perfected for Patent, is TO BE DISPOSED OF. 
It is self- acting. requiring no manual management, and capable of 
being fixed and acting  - any number of carriages at once. A 
company or individual d ewe to secure this valuable Patent 
po he will apply to Mr. JOHN GEDGE, Patent Agent, 4, Welling- 
street South, Strand, London 





ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 


BIELEFELD S IMPROVED PAPIER 


MACHE, which has been almost universal! ted for ar- 
chitectural decoration, has been ronized by her’ Ma cote. by 
Honourable Commissioners of Board of Works, by rae ee 
the nobility and gentry, and by the most eminent architects of the 
day. It has been used at the royal palaces, at the present House of 
Lande, ot Dublin — at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative 








Club House, Grocers’ H &c., also at the British Museum, and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where i. ® has been extensively used. ior seane 
years, and an lish cupeiigeiay 
over every other kind of ~ Somposition, soe ap bounty and dura- 
bility. <8, panelling of 
Pie a, of po en ny poh Bo more than 1,000 


mache ornaments, with a tariff price Fed 
Worn 3 15, Wellugton Street North, Strand. 


FIRE BRICKS.—WARD & BART. 





of rt of Fire Hirickn Lomaps, Tiles, Clay, bo, 

every 80 

Gas Engineers, Shippers and s Sharon men | Se 
from ships from the the lowest A 
large Stock of every q dass on tauk ok Gn arf as 
crag tomiglie. 











| ARERED nos ROSLING oe fore to inform aon ie 

Sci 
me Snmne See 
ron and Co.), late 8. 


ADAMS (f 
* Dare, MAHOGA Coe oan Rg 


x Netgear 
ew 

BOARDING T FOR IM TATE USE. and 
ix BES machinery, Cut Deals and of 


hr Lathe rato Ba nett Pe 


neces ees. Sawing charged at 








eon prices. delivered tree 
MUIRS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


ryIMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
P ntl - lag mtn de ot Pa yee principle. 


Fare, Be bag bnew ee cece navigation 
Sia “Goods tice oa tig viene teteenans 
teued ome the and carted of 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 


Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and 





WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED IN DAYS INSTEAD OF 
pars RS BY DAVISON AND SYMINGTUN'S PATENTED 


t D ting C beg t 
HE Patent Desiccating Somorny & nto o 





inform Arch 
Builders, Ship Builders, and B... Hy (fer 
et ing. sa , and planing wood), known as the Sater 
Docks, * commenced working, The roth mem | 
planing will be done at the usual c and in the best possible 
manner. T of en 
of moi the further shrinkage (no 
matter h the perature or hot t the climate), 





any further inform: 
TANQUERAY, & - 'y, at the P y 
it It has been actorily ascertained that what are termed 
pe rg oe shrinkage “pc py > aa 
mo: % a of one-eighth of an inc! 
width of the board, which is obviated by new process. 
TO ABCHIEEOTS SHIP JOINERS, SAR ae MAKERS, 
, REQUIRING PINE WO 
ELLING O F, at seduced prices, in 





uence of a Dissolution of Partnership, at the Mahogany- 
yi in Tattle 9 Windmill-street, Ha i a choice colientinn 
of Fine MAHOGANY, Rosewood, Map! ~ oes in 
planks of thicknesses, veeners ; _—e poke 000 feet 
Wainscot ing from 1; inch to 3 y te oe thick The 
whole stock day, toad 26 for use, svyuizing $0 be disposed 
of forthwith. 





LADDERS, BARROWS, ke. 
G ELL respectfully invites the Attention 
© of Railway Tractor Buiiders, Decorators, and the 
Trade in ee to the ex ve assortment of Ladders, Bar- 
rows, Mac ressels, Steps, &c. he has constantly on hand, at a 
very ~ Beale 0 of Prices; and is now selling Excavators’ Barrows, 
of as! and elm tops, as low as. ids, by a quantity bein 
incen and the best make of stout ash frames, stays to lege, imc! 
elm to size, as low as 15s., for cash ; Ladders vommencine 
at MA bee round. £very other description of Barrow and 


canal 
ELLs MANUFACTORIES, 3, and 6, Tottenham-sourt 
ueoauk St. Pancras, opposite Hampstead-road. 





SNOXELLS ‘PATEN? E SAFETY REVOLVING WooD 


Manufactory, 94, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane 


MPPHE Patentee having fixed a great number 
of his shutters in Soni, and aod gv en utiversal satisfaction 
them both for security and durability, 


can 

the edges being sheathed with Iron. Their construction is so 
Hiope thatthe argent establishment can be opened or closed with 
he ble ease without the use of machi . Their 








country.—A full list of prices 
jiecaaiiel by return of post, to any part of the reninn 





a 

D®: ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY VENTI- 

LATOR.—F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Majesty, 20, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, begs to call the attention of Archi- 
tects, Builders, Gas-fitters, and the Public to the truly invaluable 
advantages to be derived from the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the 
Ventilation of rooms of every description.—-Prices from 7s. 6d. to 
203. each. A pr ospectus, containing full particulars, to be had on 
application. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 


Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in all the branches of a 
steve manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every Senoription. fully justifies F. E. in stating that he can under- 
take the cure of smoky chimneys on the equitable terms of no 
eure no pay. 





Bp Mer 
PMajesty’s 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS.— To be had of EDWARD BAILLIE, 
an 


Last 
Offices, rooms, and the cure of § 
great utility. Forty per cent, from ‘Soky Cuimners 








IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 








NCTION. 
UNNETT Ps ‘CORPE’S Patent RE- 
VOLVING IRON yp of be yey -Sinee the verdict found 
favour of the Patentees, in the 
tried by order of the Court of Chancery 
ual Injunction for restraining ‘ai 
parties are 


in 
my. that Court in Bp action 


ngemers of tl 








Patent. Bras of Zine 
oe ee a 
ee taken jp Town or Country. 


for the 
London ; Works, at Deptford, 


Hf 





Foner adapted for Baler ra 


chines on 
poses, may be seen in at the W: 
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OP OE ERI OE Gre | 


he 


Peres 





























idling tn: icin ila 
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Mabe 





nea 


ne a ntl Tne hin sige gins. A 
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THE BUILDER. 








PEAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC, DRAIN, AND CONDUIT PIPES; 
ROOFING, RIDGING, PAVING, AND OTHER TILES; 
BUILDING, PAVING, AND MANY-FORMED BRICKS, &e. 
Of at least One Hundred Sorts and Sizes, 





THOMAS PEAKE, 
4 WHARY, MACCLESFIELD-STREET SOUTH, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, 
A CENTRAL SITUATION, 
AND —_ SHRI. TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


Past te carried oa 7 his hin Tate Fther"and Winall rrPhat during the tas thie. ge deny By 4 
introduced his Man Cotton Department of of British 





iernduced hie Manutacte oy tw og Beh success, where they continue to be duly 
appreciated. That the cost of transt has been of late so reduced, as to enable him te keep 4 
pepemante © amortanent in London, where be used to sup ly Messrs. W. Parker, and Co.. as agenta, 
t now superintends th pepeneliy a he has o ed in Town as well as in 
other Seton he but that re etallie p< 
shall kn hat he is sincerely grateful to his numerous customers for yours 
during 5° long a peri assures them, as weil as the Public generally, — Lat ney 
rely upon the ad onion. a poll ivame Whe eutoniiee cupeutenes Wir 6 third 
continually exerted to merit their future confidence and su; Wy No MATERIAL} hew sub 
be more desirable than his Torro’ Metallic to mould into 
tiired either # home or by the fe a 


meveen ss —alao by the Owners Occupiers mh Ahiecta, 
The he late Hr. Londen, the Jase Sr. ond CE. ay Thure Building 
Bea "emanate RW uy + and insti Scasonn Rave | borne very ia penton it testimony to 
excellence of this Its colour, cleanliness, efficiency, di a and easy waht 
great and the surveyor to t to the ine honourable Court iocan c W 
a icp ry i ons > pee) the Terro- ) “are sdmirably yo 
pes straightness sai Spocthnes, 3 for house and 
[STRAIGH NESS, 4 OOT weno ae orients 
NECESSARILY a Firm Body, 
enka > ioe Le natural and estimable ee — however. , being natural, 
expand or contract with the ¢ body, and consequently the articles will remai ninjured : but thie, 
not always the case when bodies are eoverel with artificial The vetlel of ordinary 
unsolid earths, of which bodies are formed, to receive upon their surfaces glassiness by means of 
foreign agents,—such as salt smear or wash, —.will not stand the great degree a heat ni to bring 
the Terro-Metallie to ite admirable com ness, solidity, and arose’; 8 and many clays would be 
article or vessel into a bit of « ria. Experimenta have 
and they could be one re "leek ee | in me pani of 
ning | brown glazed bottles, milk-pans, steens, pots or mugs, need not be informed of the FER- 
E of bodily texture pan 9 ay in such articles, and inse ole from UNCENTAINTY « eatothet 
durability; an uncertainty which a by competition, but is by no means so important ij 
household vessels, as in articles designed for perpanens work beneath our streets and buildings. tt 
is submitted, therefore, that Terro-Metallic Pipes are, for obvious reasons, a desideratum for 
brea t such as drains or conduits, not only on account of acids being innocuous, even to the body, 
ort an! the pipes may be laid near surface of any street or road without risk of injury by heavi iy 
ages passing over veean bat also because they may be ri in newly-formed ground with- 
a ~— of not fracture or breaking line by subsidence. The sockets of these pipes are roomy and deep, 
with well-formed shoulders, which are of a Fer with them, not stuck to them after they are 
made. It is also further submitted that oe Aegan po med cannot fail to take preference against 
every other inaterial of inferior y, and strength of bodily texture, in proportion as 
the Public shall severally have an iettonie i rbanity to judge for itself by examining and comparing it in 
every pos of view with all competing deciding according to their intrinsic merits 


The ~~ ofthe PLAIN TI ores for roofs are either Blue, Brindled, or Red. They are neither 
nailed nor ed, but are hung w wn laths, 1 inch $-8ths of an inch, by knobs, which take 
firmer hold, asthe wind lifts the eoer'e ote of the Tiles. ence, and a Ge Tet of 7 inches, 
the security aon a cocina 8 in exposed situations and stormy weather. ge “AND 
VALLLES are seal tiled the use of Lead, which is liable to = Pte stolen 
rated by oe, Plain Tiles, of some route where th and comparatively rude manufacture, in the Mi land 
still i upon roofs ey have lain undisturbed for 150 years ; and a mansion 
called ta hnn§ the last of th om engineer, Brindley, is a’ remarkable in- 
stance. Sudbury Hall, lately occupied or her Majesty the Queen Dowager, t ¢ seats of Earl Talbot 
and Lord Hatherten, ‘also churches and other valuable buildings, are covered with Plain Tiles 
ll inches by 7 aanee by 7-l6ths of an inch, of which 1,000 lay 200 square feet, at ®ineh athe 
and weigh from to 25 cwt. Bricklayers usually do both tiling and pointi ae 
Incorporated ( thurch f Building Society prefer these Tiles to all other materials, count ng, Kan, 

Copper. The Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland are in the gg #4 ieatas Terro- Metallic me Loy 
and in the neighbourhoods of Chatsworth and Trentha: Mr. Peake’s manufacture, pro 
bably the best as well as most varied imens of tiled roofs in m the ‘one Travellers, who imme- 
diately after hurricanes have trave districts where Thatch and all kinds of Slates have been 

used, as well as these Tiles, have no — observed the damage sustained by roofs of other materials, 
whilst Fave hee Tiled the latter are preferred in Se 
bleak moorlands of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &e. rng regard to , i -2 th of timber required for 
Plain Tiles, it maybe 8 be — to describe one of two similar roofs, whic stand perfectly, although 
affected by very diffe: 5 ae of heat and cold the manufacturing operations carrying on 
under them. The building 210 feet jong and 18 feet wide, without partition. No stronger timber 
is used than red deals, 11 inches by 3 inches. The principals are 10} feet apart; there are two side 
trees on each side, 54 inches by 3 inches ; the spars are 3 inches by 2} inches, and 18 inches apart. 
The laths are sawn 1 in. by 3-6ths of an inch. The pitch is between a third and a square. These Tiles keep 
the interior of buildings  emaenuiavelr warm in winter and cool in summer, and thereby preserve 
the timber of the roof. Their appearance in perspective upon buildings erected in the Early English 
style is approved ; the effect is varied also by the ye Ba lower ends of the tiles, being moulded to 
ey IN| devices, * shewing off some of the most ing alternations of straight and waved lines.” 
The PAN TILES are both of the usual form, a of a new mage By which (at light cost) give a 
piel character to the roofs of such edifices as they suit, the cur both concave and convex 
beinz much larger and bolder than has been the case usually. GREC TAN AND ITALIAN TILES 
are furnished, with weather stop or rib and groove in the lap, forming a beautiful and almost 
everlasting covering. Of the different kinds it has been said, “In s rort, we cons’ i} x as the best 
of all coverings for roofs, whether < small or large buildings.” RIDGE AND HIP TILES 
plain, capped, rolled tops, also —* to receive various patterns of vertical ornaments ; the saddles 
are moulded to suitthe angle formed Ay the roof; they are made in one piece, and not fastened at 
the ancle with bits of a like slate ri to come apart as soon as the clips shall rust away : 
jo Loon — be stated in the order, The are hollow, admitting a circular rod of any length 
them. oVALLEY TILES are equall cient and more economical and 
phat e i. "Teas eas, &c. PAVING TILES om of Squares, Blue and Red, «fseveral sizes, 
of octagon and small squares of different colours ; of di , and neatly: — thin 
fioor-bricks, for intersertion with each other, to the a variety of pleasin, pavements. To lay these 
Tiles, make the ground solid, and spread a little sand or fine furnace ashes over it; place the Tiles 
upon mortar, or other material, thinly spread, but keep the joints free, and fill them ‘afterwards with 
sharp sand, which should be over the Tiles, and “nort to and fro for a few days 
with a besom. y boards upon the Tiles to walk upon until the morfar, or other material in which 
they shall be laid, is set Sraly, Square Tiles, 9 inches by 9 inches, and 1; to 1} inches thick, are 
cueegatoely used in the floors of ireproof Warehouses at the ports of f Liverpool, Hull, and Preston ; 
for all the floors of Fireproof Cotton Mills and other large buildings. Comparatively speaki 
these tiled floors yield neither sand nor dust ; the bearings and axles of machinery, therefore, as well 


from ‘ett 
drains.” 


characteristics ! 
indispensable to fuse _* 




















ee 

as the cotton, silk, woolien, or other fabric na of Tile re by i Naor less injury by these floors 
and other aoe Triaky Aisles in Churches, eo 
any other. Smaller squares, and other Cottages, Kitchens, Cellars, 


y are easly cleaned eon oor 


BRICKS, Pathe dimensions, are those 94 inch by — by 4 hy hd are 
request for Tat 


in great os 2 ett 
we 
ne pra A Panaite e ta Hate CLIN Snteranree ike 
cotta aed Creme D BRICKS. be ie. one comet rounde aly RENT ETROG ULAR ints 
e an! an $ 
Spey top tebe horizontal Flues; Bricks for PLINTHS to 
Pat ett of WEDGE.LIKE dougitadinally or trangvereely) BRICKS for Arches, 
rte or Cur PIPES for DHAINS. CONDUITS, FLUES, &. be had of different diameters, 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, increasing in in thickness in in pro; yok e diameter —, in 

not exceedi 





lengths ing 27 inches net; these Sock th 
Pipe, and not muck to The its are ie tight with a little Roman cement or 
mortar. If desired, form or size of Pipe id be holes, wid from 
e exterior to the true cireular form and neat workmanship, 
smooth inside, which is covered by a natural, efficient, and durable ey the 
inj i a mag | or aoe Salts of ques _ 
very desirabie, as t' are in anne S eman. small Sewers, Drains, 
F instead ek which must be EBA TL thaat th 
Pipes in ay diameter coal them in efficien po, CONICAL, RED Bbvand Bi Taree aa 1PES, 
— diameters lengt he di Sh itudinally into 


before they are fired, make superior surface as; nak prespectally Tieteh te to convey water 
e my o fooien J and ay works. The Ly aw Bricks, and er 
the constructio: ng of 


Seotinar to be 
a at are held b the Eitsineors, 
vit Pekan Fenny ¥ luster on the Walls, and make aneat and durable finish. 


Pil aint of any colour the: ep fey S qenpyeerye for a long 
BAving GARDEN WALK EDt ut them. either feet ry along the top or an OG, has a appearance, 
and holds up the re, but does not shelte is the best and cheapest material f for the pur- 
pose on account of its whey ve DR “ALN GRATES are intended to prevent Leav 
= bg ae from choking Drains ; o are =, to ve) in 

ands, Sas, Comntbetiod, as well as “BRICKS suppl oo, Conttl, Ateas and all 
where water enters Drains, CHANNEL BRICKS supplied of different Scent length. bend readths, ati 
Retaree, be No ay yee paved — flag or other material where water is to “a 
pr G, ae Le eral patterns and dimensions, en to preserve walls, and especially 
those built of my ae vem Cpe | ; one of th pod Bridge Tiles over the 
joints, is uniform Wi ah the Grecian Tiles for Roofs. "HIM EY-TO manufactured to suit 
ce are always ready forsale. Many smoky p 4 aoning —" had not been 
re x any other means, have been cared by a roomy Pipe three feet long, pierced all over 
i h diameter. 

PUGG NG TILES are of yes patterns, to place in ong 5 HE also. Sarg, mber flvo: 
prevent the noise of one room ing an annoyance in oes. LN-FLOO ES are o: a4 o 
=, viz., 9 inte ant 12 laehes © ounes, and well pierced ; they a to ath ilns for dryix 

Grain, &., as well as Weol and other used by manufacturers apc 
ane, FL nt rer WERS are either oblong or square, about 2 inches thick, ont of different sizes ; 


they are used to lay over horizontal Flues, ex’ ing from centre to cent the mid-feathers or 
partition-walls, DRAINING SHELLS, whose form is well known 9, be like a horse-shoe, if one 
looks at the end or transverse section of the Tile, are of three siges, viz., 24 inches, a. 3 inches, and 
inches across me aol or bottom. Of Terro- Metallic the pars are yery *Evakin are usually 
: in the drai: ren denen Roof-tiles of the yme 
CHIMNEY AND t OTHER FUNNEL LINING gry of pa desideratum in con- 


Sequence, Ist, F re its bei ing illegal as well as uma to employ lg ES, 2nd, of smoky 

and d ht sowing, to “defects in the — of the “belch work between the flues, and 
the panget ‘boring 3 Perished , of A T oy ote fires attri yng to the latter defects. 
These linings are Ct. ixture of materials to bear heat and cold ; they are of different 
dimensions and therae be ‘aun, and are Pore Aer deserving of phen HR, from all who are 
erecting or oe Dengan they have been extensive in some parts of the kingdom for 


ae ntire satisfaction. 
fi W TO cur “on iT TERKO-METALLIC WARE: rule upon the edges and surfaces of the 
article the line of division proposed, then with the cutting-end of a brick-hammer, or other 
instrument made as sharp as possible, chip along said lines to the h of one-sixteenth or one- 
eighth of an iuch, without omitting any part, and always deepest at done, the 
article will divide under a few ight taps with the edge of a trowel, or other similar tool in weight 
proportioned to the size and thickness of the article. TO PRESERVE THE COLOUR of the 
articles, care should be taken not to expose them to lime or other similar dust—or to mortar, the 
stains ae ap he Somme be removed, Ridging 4 Hip Tiles should be pointed early on a fine day, 
and in m black with smith’s sand. 
THE TLERIES Pog SITUATED nose the centre of the 





Kingdom, about Three Furlongs 
from the Main Line of the North Staffordshire Railway, with which it is to be connected as soon as 
finished by a private branch, and along the ATE - te P anges beg) sanal v— D pe Trent to the 
Mersey, rendering Sone nem r Xpeditious het enpeel, & moderate to all 
other parts of the em EXPORTATION orry TH BRITISH LONIES -— a Deven 


Countries generally. LERCH. ANTS in Liverpool and G will fin 000s 
susceptible of extended and lucrative commerce. “tuk MANUFACTURER Is NoT tN THE 
CARKYING TRADE, and therefore cannot undertake carriage of his goods, excepting to deliver 
them alongside of ca carriages, boat =. aoe © tracks mt La! own Fh ranch way, at ie 
time he expects them to conditi and teepenelbility ¢0 end as far as he is 
concerned. POSSIBLE VE TATloN IN eta Bg ARTICLES. PLP a8 well as other things 
conminee in » a nae. may vary more or he stated dimensions an: —— Ah FB soo how- 
reumstances oes permit, and athe; lently so, it is hoped, for rmation, 
Pl CROHABERS N Not Ba PICK a ral ‘which’ are sorted “ ACC DING TO THE 
CUSTOMS OF TH RICK AND TILE TRADE,” as soon as drawn out of the ovens, and having 
been placed upon ihe Seas or other mene Say in ee usual — oe are oe to be picked, but 
taken all together as far as the number required ; still, 1 arcane y select of the lots to be 
supe oy — a, provaaes subse not reect ai of the articles, NEWL' DESIG ED ARTICLES, 
ANDA TIONS SUBJECT TO EXTRA CHARGES for new moulds or alters others, and 
ne extra ome in Jae picking. Ks my or al ering pe we te article from the esta’ rm pom or 
size. NUMBER IN COUNT is ten han ten of which make * ousad’ ERMS 
RESPECTING CREDIT, SPEC TAL CONTRACTS AND PAYMENT, must be regulated princi- 
pally by the nature of the disbursements in the t e, and partly by such bargains as the 
manufacturer may enter into ; Same, Wages, and other out-goings, are prompt and without abate- 
ment, consequently special bargains are to be strictly fulfilled by purchasers in all points of view 
payment to be made punctually and without abatement, according to such special agreement, = 
generally in all other cases the prices a per lists oy a5 wellas charges aunty or altered good 
are to be ee ud o or before delivery in cash, withou t 
respective ve subject to interest at the rate ot wl cent. ‘per eae until paid. REFER. 
ENCE INDISP EN: SABLE: in wera) eine or any other instance where goods are to be delivered 
before they shall be paid for. MAY BE |. DDRESSED t to either No. 4 Wharf, 
| won oor street South, City sail Basin, London: or to The Tileries, Tunstall, Staftordshire 
Potteries. 











UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, NOTICES, &c. 


“ T consider the: “i "the Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes, “ are admirably adapted, from their material 
as from their Straightness and Smoothness, for house and other drains.”— 
Went from ‘ @ letler by John Neng Kaq., Surveyor to the Honourable Commisswrers of Sewers for 


iddlesex, 1846. 
to the bw goo 4 the Oourt tothe Le | of its taking ‘co to procure immediately 
a further supply of Straight and Curved hs of Terro- Metallic Drai of 9 inches diameter, 
with Socket J oints, as those now in store will soon be 2 Some up. It oe desirable to procure 
some with Bevelled Ends to suit the sides of the * * and others ofa funnel sha 
similar to the model presented herewith, for the Gallic ll Gully Drains. Fig. 2shews the m 
by means of oe. of —o. private drains with new sewers ; and as it is essential, both as hem nte 9 
economy 2 ection, that they should be worked in the side walls whilst sewers are 
being constructed, I propose boeing a large quantity of them should be procured. I 
propose that in lieu of using bricks, as at present, for connecting private drains with "the sewers 
already constructed, the connections be formed, after Midsummer day next, by means of Terro- 
Metallic Pipes.”"-- Extract from a Report by the above-named Gentleman, dated re May, 1846. 

“ The Bricks, being made of clay peeuli: od in qualit; qi ue hinery.” (The 
peculiar machinery for this Cg wmy was erec more f mg hy Tel Sut was removed at the gs 
of his work. The advertiser has not seen 7 machinery cither before or since), “ 
carefully moulded and burnt, are, in fact, the best Newcastle blue brick, the hardest and 
durable of any made in England. in of Tarn, page 77. 

“The best external covering is Lead, which should be not less than se seven pounds to the foot ; 
or Copper of not less than Mp = two oxeans to the foot, Blue Tiles * * an pee rhaps the next 
best covering.” ie. of roofs. and Instructions from the fll ‘hurch Building 
Society, published in “ The “on vi the 16th of May, 1846, page 232. 

“ On the western side of Twi m the declivity which reaches to the banks of the canal, are 
the extensive works called THE TIL RIES. elay on this brow has a semi-vitreous quality ; it 
has been partially worked for a century past, but of late years its manufactured products a we 
inte increased importance, and are forwarded to distant parts of the kingdom; consisting of 





Quarries, Building and Flooring Bricks, Pipes for conveying water, and other similar articles of 
very superior hardness and durability. At these works steam-engines are u for crushing and 
preparing the clay. a enere, etc., of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, by John Ward, Esq, page 100. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1838. 

*A mode of Tiling ado: by the ancients, and of which there are specimens still to be found 
in Rome, is thus desert Borgnis rgnis Traite de Construction,’ p. 263), a description follows, with 
plans and sections of the ‘Italian’ Tiles, 2B and 2, p. 956, and sec. 1924:— the mode of Tiling 
exhibited in the Temple of Diana Prop: eyiee, | is given In the mare of that Temple in the Un- 
edited Len gy oe of Attica.’ After descri “ye tl mode of * Grecian T a ahd D2 and E 2, with plans 
and sections, it is stated that ‘on effect of these Tiles is remark: a imitations of them 
might be lasredeced in Villas and cottages with excellent eftect.”—P. 956, oe one 

“Which (vis, Flat or Plain Roof Tiles, with lower ends 


1925, 
SD weald produce an 
agreeable shade, mo oft some of the most piepring alt ahernatens <s 


ight and waved lines that 
red, 


this wy of materia’ ned of of producing. d seo, 459, a ~~ are 
“ The Tiles being LS. of be ggg oe Eee} Sanpochnenina colour of Cast-iron ; they 
are almost eq! eit nature, be incom = In sho , We 


hard, and must, sem Paden 
consider then oy eee php verings for roo! eS Sa ee wien 
man red b; 








There are suitable Ridge-Tiles, Hip-Tiles, ena les, and many others, all 

Peake, in “Avehtedure Lon style.”. eek ee : sec, 1368, Loudon’s narisectns tage, Pari, 

a and 

- if ool oe » facilitate the eS of heer dy liarly 

deserving of We have been muc i “wg a sew introduced 

material for ning Sues, flues, invented and manufactured ro Mr. Thomas Pos e, of Tunstall, Stafford- 

shire, whose various important Terro-Metallic improvements are £ ularly ioows through 
“yy This species of piping is so exceedi cap? that it will cause no very 


* Loudon’s Eneye 
material addit: expense in the construction of chimneys ; fo nape sustain no injury from the 
action of fire, and asit presents a perfectly smooth channel for the sw: ing machine, <0 it also rec os 
less frosuent 1 than a chimney, as it affords no nt for soot.”— sata 

1th 1841 








LISTS TO CONTAIN NEARLY ALL THE ARTICLES, WITH OTHER DETAILS RESPECTING THEM, ARE TO BE READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION IN A SHORT TIME, 





Reference to sketches of some of the articles :—They are to a scale i 3-4ths of an inch to a foot, or thereabouts. 


"lain Tiles. 











No. L & Plain Gable Tile. D 4 Trefoil Ridge. 
No 2 Ornamental Tiles | Ad Htalian talinn Reign B& Fleurdelis itidge. 
Apa Pan Ties cob Peeaaee | pbs Plouraste mage 
cf Mtatian Tiles | osts im Saddle, | @5 Inverted Arch 
D2) Grecian Tiles | CStPPS Rolled Beddin | at ie Cap iidge. 
yy Prawrone | BS Pyramid RedgToameemts | 7. Rolled Top Ridge 
3 Grecian Raves Tile, | & Vamdyke L: 3 tps 





AT) ; m2. Pe Bricks. Sl. Plain Pi 
a. |= | Sexe 
pia} Paving Tiles. i 2 Tile. 6L 
Pe | B64. Flue ini 
Mots, Poving Tiles. | motte $ & Catnaes Pep 
come «| .seeme 86] feet 
i. Tile, i we (Rntered at Stationery’ Hall.) 











